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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FUN  ON  THE  TRAIN — FRED  BOUND  FOR  THE 

WEST. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  on  his  way  out  West  to  visit 
three  towns  in  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  attending-  to 
some  legal  business  for  his  father,  who  had  found  it 
impossible  to  attend  to  it  himself. 

On  a  former  occasion  his  father  had  sent  him  on  a 
similar  errand,  and  he  had  transacted  the  business  so 
much  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  judge  complimented 
mm  highly  and  actually  told  him  he  was  proud  of 
him,  so  again  he  had  sent  him  out  on  business  of  very 
great  importance,  and  with  instructions  and  authority 
properly  authenticated. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  classmate  and  chum, 
Terry  Olcott,  and  both  were  in  the  highest  spirits, 
for  they  were  to  do  the  whole  West  after  the  business 
on  which  Fred  had  been  sent  was  attended  to. 

It  happened  that  a  very  livety  theatrical  company, 
on  its  way  to  fill  engagements  in  the  West,  was  in  the 
same  car,  and  before  the  train  had  made  fifty  miles 
they  were  singing  and  shouting  at  a  great  rate.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  of  them  in  all,  among  whom  were 
four  girls  and  the  wife  of  the  manager. 

-  Fred  and  Terry  occupied  a  seat  by  themselves 
quietly  listening  to  the  songs  and  jokes  of  the  merry 
thespians,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they 
couldn’t  act  any  better  than  they  could  sing,  their 
performances  would  not  be  worth  five  cents’  admission 
to  see. 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  when  the  company 
had  just  finished  a  rollicking  song,  “thej^’re  a  jolly 
set,  but  they  can’t  sing.  There’s  more  harmony 
among  a  lot  of  frogs  in  an  old  mill  pond  than  in  all 
the  music  they’ve  given  us.” 

“  Oh,  it  isn’t  an  opera  company,”  returned  Fred. 
**  Those  two  chemical  blondes  over  there,  who  are 
carrying  on  at  such  a  rate,  are  very  good  actresses. 
I’ve  seen  them  perform  several  times,  but  I  don’t 
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recollect  seeing  any  of  those  fellows  on  the  stage,  un¬ 
less  it’s  that  tall,  black-eyed  fellow  who  started  up 
that  last  song.  I  think  I’ve  seen  him  strutting  about 
on  the  stage,  ranting  and  snorting,  and  calling  for 
blood  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  wish  I  knew  where 
the3r  are  bound  for.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  asking  some  of  them?”- 
suggested  Terrj^. 

“I  will,  when  I  get  a  chance.  Say,  look  at  that, 
will  you  ?”  and  as  he  spoke  he  nudged  Terry,  as  one 
of  the  actors  opened  his  grip  and  extracted  from  it  a 
typical  black  bottle,  which  he  handed  to  one  of  the 
girls,  after  drawing  the  cork. 

The  girls  laughed  and  giggled  a  great  deal,  as  each, 
one  turned  up  the  bottle,  took  a  sip  from  it  that  forced, 
her  to  make  an  extremely  wry  face. 

.  “Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  !”  said  Terry.  “That’s  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  a  woman  or  girl  take  a  drink 
straight  from  the  bottle  !” 

“Oh,  theatrical  people  don’t  stand  on  ceremony  or 
conventionality,  when  they’re  out  on  the  road,  and  I 
guess  we’re  the  only  ones  in  the  car  who  don’t  belong 
to  the  company,  unless  it’s  that  old  fellow  back  in 
the  corner  behind  us  there.  It  wouldn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference,  though,  with  them,  if  there  were  fifty  stran¬ 
gers  in  the  car.  They’re  out  for  fun  and  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  it.  Suppose  we  give  them  a  song  just  to 
let  ’em  know  what  good  singing  is.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry;  “what  shall  we  give 
them  ?” 

“Oh,  any  old  thing  will  do.  Let’s  try  the  f  Old 
Oaken  Bucket.’  ” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “Tune  up.” 

Fred  struck  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him 
with  the  index  finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  held  it 
up  to  his  ear,  in  imitation  of  a  singing  master  with 
his  tuning  fork.  He  performed  a  like  service  for 
Terry,  asking : 

“  Have  you  got  the  right  key  ?” 
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“  Yep,”  laughed  Terry,  and  Fred  started  up  the 
song'.  . 

At  the  first  note  every  thespian  turned  and  looked 
at  them.  Terry  had  an  excellent  tenor  voice,  but 
Fred’s  baritone  was  simply  splendid.  The  strains  of 
the  grand  old  air  filled  the  entire  car,  and  when  they 
reached  the  chorus,  or  refrain,  which  was  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  verse,  the  company  joined  in  with 
great  zest,  and  when  it  was  finished  handclapping 
followed. 

“  Say,  what’s  the  matter  with  those  kids  ?”  sang 
out  the  tall,  black-eyed  actor  who  sat  facing  the  two 
chemical  blondes. 

“  Oh,  the37’re  all  right !”  chorused  the  entire  com¬ 
pany. 

Fred  and  Terry  started  on  the  second  verse,  and 
went  through  it  in  a  manner  that  charmed  all  in  the 
car,  and  when  they  had  finished  it  the  others  joined 
in  the  refrain  a  second  time,  after  which  the  tall  fel¬ 
low  sprang  up  from  his  seat,  went  over  and  extended 
his  hand  to  the  two  boys,  saying  : 

“  Shake  !  You’re  all  right  !” 

“  Of  course  we  are  !”  laughed  Fred,  as  he  grasped 
his  hand.  “  Who  said  we  were  not  ?” 

“  Are  you  in  the  perfesh  ?”  the  actor  asked. 

“Well,  we  used  to  be,”  answered  Fred.  “We 
once  belonged  to  the  Grand  Opera  of  Timbuctoo  and 
afterwards  to  the  Royal  Opera  of  the  King  of  Ash- 
antee.” 

“  Good  !  good !”  laughed  the  actor,  who  saw  at 
once  that  Fred  was  gujdng  him.  “  I  played  before 
that  same  king  once  myself,  but  because  I  hugged 
one  of  his  ten  thousand  wives  one  day  I  had  to  skip 
out,  leaving  my  salar}7  behind  me.” 

“  Great  Scott !”  laughed  Fred.  “I  had  the  same 
experience  myself,  and  he  sent  a  regiment  in  pursuit 
of  me ;  but  as  every  soldier  in  it  was  an  Amazon,  they 
sang  and  danced  with  me  when  they  caught  me,  told 
me  I  was  fetich  and  that  they  wouldn’t  do  a  thing  to 
me.  And  they  didn’t.” 

By  that  time  the  two  blonde  actresses  had  joined 
the  actor,  and  soon  the  entire  company  had  sur¬ 
rounded  Fred  and  Terry,  laughing  and  shaking  hands 
with  them. 

“Say,”  said  the  managtr,  after  listening  to  Fred’s 
bantering  for  awhile,  “  do  you  really  belong  to  the 
profession  ?” 

“  Haven’t  you  eyes  and  ears?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  have.  But  there  are  so  many 
slick  fellows  on  the  road  now-a-days,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  the  genuine  from  the  spurious.” 

“Well,  if  37ou  can’t  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  you’d  better  get  out  of  the  business,”  laughed 
Fred,  “  for  3rou’ll  lose  37our  e37ebrows  before  3rou  get 
to  the  next  station,”  whereupon  the  entire  company7 
had  the  laugh  on  their  manager,  who  was  forced  to 
join  in  the  hilarit3r  himself. 

“Where  are  you  fellows  going?”  he  finally  asked. 

“We’re  going  West,  I  believe,  or  else  I’m  on  the 
wrong  train.” 

“  Going  out  to  fill  an  engagement  ?” 


“  No  ;  we’re  on  a  business  trip  this  time,  which  will 
take  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi.” 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  the  tall  actor,  “our 
route  takes  us  all  the  way  out  to  Iowa.” 

“  The  deuce  it  does  !  That’s  just  where  we’re  go¬ 
ing.”  % 

“  But  we  stop  in  Ohio  at  one  night  stands,  for  a 
week,”  remarked  the  manager. 

“Wish  we  could  stop  with  3Tou,”  said  Fred,  “for^ 
37ou  all  seem  to  be  a  jolty  crowd.” 

“Give  us  3rour  name,”  said  one  of  the  compan3r, 
whereupon  both  Fred  and  Terr37  gave  them  their  in¬ 
dividual  cards. 

“  Fred  Fearnot,”  said  the  manager,  as  if  tr37ing  to 
recall  the  name,  as  he  looked  at  the  card ;  “  seems  to 
me  I’ve  heard  the  name  before.” 

“  It’s  a  ve^  good  name,”  remarked  Fred.  “I’ve 
had  it  pretty  much  all  m37  life ;  and  as  for  Teriy, 
here,  I  believe  he  was  named  before  he  was  born.” 

One  of  the  actors,  who  was  a  C3rnical  kind  of  a  fel¬ 
low,  much  given  to  sa3ring  sarcastic  things,  and  was 
realty  quite  a  wit,  remarked  : 

“  You  both  seem  to  be  pretty  old  for  3rour  age.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  replied  Fred.  “Iam  a  good  deal  older 
than  my  father.  As  for  m37  mother,  she  is  a  ver\T 
3roung  thing  37et whereupon  the  girls  all  screamed 
with  laughter,  and  the  C3rnical  thespian  was  a  bit  rat¬ 
tled. 


“  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  stage  ?”  the  lat¬ 
ter  asked. 

“Bless  37ou,  m37  dear  fellow,”  answered  Fred, 
“ever  since  we  were  born.”  , 

“  Oh  !  Born  behind  the  footlights,  eh  ?” 

“No.  I  was  born  in  front  of  the  headlights,  and 
have  managed  to  keep  ahead  ever  since.  What  in  ( 
thunder  are  you  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession 
for?” 


That  settled  Mr.  C37nic,  who  immediately  returned 
to  the  grip,  took  out  the  black  bottle,  and  turned  the 
bottom  of  it  up  towards  the  roof  of  the  car, 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Terry  asked. 
“He  pours  that  stuff  down  his  throat  instead  of 
drinking  it.” 

“Oh,  that’s  his  inspiration,”  laughed  one  of  the* 
girls.  “He  says  there’s  more  inspiration  in  a  bottle 
of  rye  than  in  a  whole  volume  of  Shakespeare.” 

“  Is  that  why  he  makes  a  wry  face  while  taking  it  ?”  " 
Fied  asked,  with  a  very  innocent  expression  as  he 
watched  the  thespian  empt37ing  the  bottle. 

“Say,”  said  one  of  the  others,  “won’t  you  two 
have  a  pull  at  it  ?” 

“  Not  on  your  life,”  answered  Fred. 

“  Why  not  ?  Don’t  you  drink  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  every  time  I  get  thirsty.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  take  then  ?”  '  >> 

“WI137,  a  liquid,  of  course.  You  don’t  think  I'd 
swallow  solid  substance  to  quench  my  thirst,  do  you  ?” 

In  a  little  while  the  tremendous  pull  the  cvnic  had* 
made  on  the  bottle  of  rye  began  to  take  effect.  He 
became  extremely  boisterous  and  finally  mounted  one 
of  the  seats  and  began  spouting  “  Hamlet’s  Soliloquy.” 
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He  got  it  off  pretty  well,  and  everybody  in  the  car 
listened  with  rapt  attention.  When  he  finished  they 
applauded  him  vociferously. 

“  Why  in  thunder  don’t  you  throw  some  humor  into 
that  thing'?”  Fred  asked. 

“  There’s  no  humor  in  it,”  replied  the  cynic.  “  It’s 
one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  the  great  bard.” 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  know  a  thing  about  the  great 
bard,”  returned  Fred.  “If  you  read  him  between  the 
lines,  you’ll  find  more  fun  in  him  than  in  any  other 
writer.” 

“Yes;  but  there  is  no  fun  in  Hamlet,”  returned  the 
cvnic. 

“The  deuce  there  isn’t!  Just  let  me  show  you,” 
and  with  that  Fred  stood  up  on  the  seat  and  repeated 
the  lines  of  the  Soliloquy,  which  he  had  recited  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  at  school  several  years  before.  His  ac¬ 
cent,  gestures  and  slight  transposition  of  sentences, 
turned  the  masterpiece  into  a  screaming  farce. 

The  cynic  gazed  and  listened  till  his  eyes  fairly 
bulged. 

“Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  the  manager.  “That’s 
enough  to  make  Shakespeare  turn  over  in  his  coffin.” 

“There’s  where  you’re  way  off,”  returned  Fred, 
“for  the  great  bard  has  often  visited  me  in  my 
dreams,  patted  me  on  my  back,  and  told  me  I  was 
the  only  chap  that  understood  him.” 

^  “Well,  you’ve  given  us  the  funny  side  of  it.  Now, 
let  us  have  the  serious  side,”  whereupon  Fred  re¬ 
peated  the  lines  again,  giving  an  exquisite  rendition 
of  the  weird  sarcasm  of  the  great  Dane,  that  made 
the  cynical  thespian  green  with  envy. 

“  Say,  young  man,”  exclaimed  the  manager, 

“  what’s  your  specialty  ?” 

“Looking  out  for  No.  1,”  said  Fred. 

“  Got  that  down  fine,  eh  ?” 

“  You  bet  I  have  !” 

“  W ell,  see  here.  If  3rou  happen  to  be  in  any  town 
where  we  are  performing,  just  come  up  and  ask  for 
me,  and  you  can  have  free  seats,  both  of  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Terry,  “  I’ll  do  so.” 

After  awhile  Terry  got  up  to  get  a  drink  of  water, 
and  one  of  the  actresses  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of 
Fred.  When  he  returned,  Fred  told  him  to  keep 
away ;  that  one  girl  was  worth  a  dozen  boys  any 
time. 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Tery,  dropping  into  an¬ 
other  seat.  “  I’d  like  to  have  a  girl  alongside  of  me 
myself.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  the  other  blonde;  “here’s 
one,”  and  she  took  the  seat  alongside  of  him. 

The  one  alongside  of  Fred  told  him  her  name  was 
Nellie  Traynor,  and  that  the  one  with  Terry  was 
named  Elsie  Warner,  whilst  a  little  brunette  a  few 
seats  in  front  of  them  was  Gussie  Silvers.  The  two 
boys  chatted  pleasantly  with  the  girls  until  near  mid-  , 
night,  after  which  they  sang  several  more  songs,  1 
some  of  which  were  extremely,  sentimental,  which 
pleased  the  girls  very  much  indeed. 

By  that  time  the  cynic  was  pretty  well  loaded,  and 
Fred  proceeded  to  have  fun  with  him,  by  jollying  him 


from  the  farther  end  of  the  car,  through  his  ventrilo- 
quial  powers.  The  half-drunken  thespian  arose  from 
his  seat,  went  to  the  end  of  the  car  to  look  for  the 
fellow  who  was  guying  him.  The  stove,  bjT  which  the 
car  was  heated  was  there,  and  the  voice  seemed  to 
come  from  the  inside  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  was  almost  red-hot. 

“  Oh,  you’re  in  the  stove,  are  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  came  the  voice,  “it’s  very  comfortable  in 
here.  Come  in.” 

The  fellow  stood  there,  gazed  at  the  stove,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  looked  the  picture  of  unfeigned  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  the  voice  from 
the  stove  asked. 

“  Guess  I’ve  got  ’em,”  he  replied,  and  with  that  he 
returned  to  his  seat,  where  he  curled  up  for  a  nap, 
and  nothing  that  the  others  could  say  or  do  could 
draw  a  word  from  him. 

The  others,  of  course,  knew  at  once  that  Fred  was 
a  ventriloquist,  and  roared  with  laughter  at  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  the  C3'nic. 


CHAPTER  II. 

i 

FRED  AND  THE  WESTERN  LAWYER. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  train  stopped  at  a 
breakfast  house,  Fred  and  Teny  escorted  the  two 
girls  into  the  eating  room  and  treated  them  to  a 
sumptuous  breakfast,  after  which  they  returned  to 
the  car,  and  the  train  whirled  on  westward,  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

At  noon  the  company  had  to  leave  the  train  at  a 
thriving  little  Ohio  town,  where  they  were  to  perform 
that  night.  The  two  girls  tried  to  persuade  Fred  and 
Teny  to  stop  over  till  the  next  day. 

“  I  would  like  to,”  said  Fred  to  Nellie  Tmynor,  “  but 
I  am  on  a  business  trip  for  my  father,  whose  last 
words  to  me  were  ‘business  before  pleasure,  my  bo3r.’ 
So  we  must  push  on  and  attend  to  business  first. 
When  we  have  done  so,  we’ll  probabty  hunt  3'ou  up, 
take  front  seats  at  the  performance  and  lead  in  the 
applause.” 

“Oh,  wre  girls  prefer  bouquets  to  applause,” 
laughed  the  blonde. 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  he  replied  ;  “but  at  this  season  of 
the  3^ear  bouquets  are  much  more  expensive  than  ap¬ 
plause,  and  besides  it’s  far  more  sensible  to  throw  a 
sealskin  sacque  at  a  girl  on  the  stage,  than  a  bunch  of 
flowers  that  will  fade  in  three  days.” 

“Oh,  my!  What  a  level  head  you’ve  got!”  she 
laughed.  “I  must  really  give  you  my  exact  meas¬ 
ures  for  a  sealskin  sacque.” 

“Don’t  do  it,”  laughed  Fred,  “for  I’d  have  to 
count  the  cross  ties  all  the  way  back  to  New  York.” 

When  the3r  reached  the  town  where  the  company 
were  to  leave  the  train,  the  members  shook  hands 
with  Fred  and  Terry  and  said  they  were  sorry  to  part 
from  them. 
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“Oh,  we’ll  meet  again  some  day,”  laughed  Fred, 
“and  when  we  do  we’ll  have  a  good  time.” 

The  train  sped  on  and  in  due  time  the  two  boys 
reached  the  town  in  Iowa,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  were  to  make  their  first  stop.  They  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  night,  hence  had  no  time  to  see  the  town, 
until  the  next  day.  After  breakfast  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  they  asked  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  where  they  could 
find  a  certain  prominent  lawyer,  whom  they  were  to 
see  in  reference  to  the  business  on  which  they  had 
come.  The  clerk  told  them  where  they  could  find 
his  office,  and  they  set  out  to  do  so. 

The  lawyer  proved  to  be  quite  a  prominent  politi¬ 
cian  in  the  town,  who,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  which  Fred  had  brought  to  him, 
invited  them  to  have  a  drink. 

“ Thank  you,”  returned  Fred.  “Neither  of  us  drink 
anything,  sir.” 

“The  deuce  you  don’t !  How  do  you  expect  to  at¬ 
tend  to  business  without  first  bracing  up  ?” 

“We  both  just  braced  up  with  hearty  breakfast,” 
laughed  Fred,  “washed  down  by  a  cup  of  good  cof¬ 
fee.” 

“  Oh,  a  breakfast  is  simply  the  foundation  for  a 
dozen  good  drinks,”  returned  the  lawyer. 

“  A  dozen,  eh  ?  Why,  that  would  make  a  tank  of 
a  fellow.” 

“  Oh,  no,  a  man  out  here  isn’t  a  tank  until  he’s  had 
sixty  drinks  in  him.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Fred,  “we  don’t  belong  out  here. 
We’re  here  on  business  only.  So  if  you  are  ready  I’d 
like  to  settle  up  the  matter  to-day,  if  possible.” 

“Oh,  don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry.  You  haven’t  seen 
any  of  the  town  yet.  You  want  to  get  acquainted 
with  our  people,  who  are  just  the  best  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.” 

Early  as  it  was,  Fred  saw  that  the  man  had  been 
drinking,  and  knew  that  unless  he  could  transact  the 
business  immediately  the  chances  were  that  he  would 
be  drunk  before  noon.  So  he  said  : 

“  See  here,  Mr.  Cochran,  when  we’ve  settled  up  this 
business,  then  I  want  to  take  in  the  town  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  people.  My  father  knows  that  I 
will  be  here  to-day,  and  will  naturally  expect  to  hear 
from  me  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  3mm  So  I’d  be  glad 
if  you’d  let  me  have  the  papers  to  look  over  them, 
and  see  the  other  two  parties  who  are  interested  in 
the  matter.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  the  other  two  gentlemen  are  in 
town  to-day,”  returned  the  lawyer. 

“Well,  you  have  the  papers  all  read}',  have  you 
not?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  the  papers  are  ready,”  and  with  that  he 
turned  to  his  desk,  and  after  a  hunt  of  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  found  the  papers  which  he  handed  to 
Fred. 

The  latter  looked  over  them  very  carefully,  and  in 
one  found  an  omission  that  was  fatal  to  the  whole 
transaction.  His  written  instructions  were  so  explicit 
he  could  make  no  mistake  whatever  if  he  followed 
them  to  the  strictest  letter.  He  called  Cochran’s  at¬ 


tention  to  the  omission,  who  remarked,  in  an  offhand 
way  : 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.” 

“No,  sir,”  and  Fred  shook  his  head.  “It  is  all 
wrong,  and  the  correction  must  be  made.” 

“Are  you  a  lawyer?”  Cochran  asked. 

“No.” 

“  Well,  I  am  ;  and  I  say  that  it’s  all  right.” 

“My  father  is  a  lawyer,  as  you  know,”  returned 
Fred  very  quietly,  “and  a  very  able  one  at  that.  He 
has  given  me  written  instructions  what  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  not  to  do,  and  of  course  I  am  bound  to 
follow  those  instructions  in  both  letter  and  spirit.  So 
this  omission  must  be  rectified  or  else  the  matter  can¬ 
not  be  closed.” 

“Well,  I’ll  have  to  see  my  clients  about  that,”  re¬ 
turned  Cochran. 

“  Where  are  the}'  and  when  can  you  see  them  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  either  of  them  are  in  town,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Can  you  communicate  with  them  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  I  will  find  out.  If  you  will  drop 
in  this  afternoon  I  will  let  you  know.” 

“All  right.  What  hour  shall  we* call  ?” 

“Well,  say  two  o’clock.” 

“All  right;  we’ll  be  here  at  two  o’clock  sharp,” 
and  with  that  the  two  boys  left  the  office  and  went 
out  on  the  street. 

“Say,  Terr}',”  remarked  Fred,  “as  sure  as  you 
live  that  fellow  is  a  rascal,  and  he’s  trying  to  play  a 
game.” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder,”  returned  Terry. 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  find  out  whether  those  two 
men  are  in  town  or  not,”  and  with  that  he  returned 
to  the  hotel,  where  he  inquired  of  the  clerk  if  he  knew 
the  two  men  whose  names  he  gave  him. 

One  was  named  Rockwell,  and  the  other  Jones. 

“Yes,”  said  the  clerk,  “I  know  them  both.  Rock¬ 
well  lives  over  on  Dearborn  street,  and  Jones  just  out 
on  the  south  side  of  town,  where  he  has  a  large  farm.” 

“  Will  you  order  a  horse  and  buggy  for  us  ?”  Fred 
asked. 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“  Do  so,  then,  or  you’d  better  make  it  a  two-seated 
vehicle,  with  a  driver.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  clerk,  “  we’ll  have  it  here  in¬ 
side  of  twenty  minutes.” 

It  was  a  carriage  when  it  came,  and  Fred,  on  enter¬ 
ing  it,  said  to  the  driver  that  they  wished  to  go  out 
to  Jones'  place,  on  the  south  side  of  town. 

“All  right,”  said  the  driver,  who  promptly  drove 
off,  and  in  due  time  reached  the  home  of  Mr.  Jones, 
where  Fred  asked  him  to  find  out  whether  Jones  was 
at  home. 

The  driver  went  up  to  the  house  and  made  inquiry, 
after  which  he  returned  with  the  information  that 
Jones  was  out  at  the  barn. 

“Then  wait  for  us,”  instructed  Fred,  “and  we'll 
see  him.” 

They  found  Jones  in  the  barn,  looking  after  some 
very  handsome  cattle. 
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“  Are  you  Mr.  Jones  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Yes,  that's  my  name,”  returned  Jones.  “Who 
are  you  ?” 

“  I  am  the  son  of  Judge  Fearnot  of  New  York,  out 
here  to  see  about  that  mortgage  business.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !”  returned  Jones,  a  little  bit  surprised. 
‘*\ou  had  better  see  Mr.  Cochran,  who  is  my  law¬ 
yer.” 

“  I  have  seen  him,”  replied  Fred,  “and  of  course  it 
is  necessaiy  for  me  to  see  you  also.  Can  you  meet 
us  at  his  office  at  two  o’clock  ?” 

“  Yes,  guess  I  can.” 

“  All  right,  then.  I  have  an  engagement  with  him 
at  that  hour,  and  if  you  will  be  there  we  can  settle  up 
the  matter  inside  of  ten  minutes.” 

“  All  right ;  I’ll  be  there.” 

And  with  that  Fred  and  Teny,  after  looking  at 
and  praising  some  of  the  cattle,  took  leave  of  him 
and  returned  to  the  carriage. 

“Now,  driver,”  said  Fred,  “we  want  to  go  to  Mr. 
Rockwell’s  residence  on  Dearborn  street.” 

“  All  right,”  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  car¬ 
riage  was  in  front  of  Rockwell’s  residence,  where 
Mrs.  Rockwell  informed  Fred  that  her  husband  had 
gone  out  to  his  farm,  two  miles  in  the  country. 

“When  will  he  return?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Oh,  he’ll  be  back  in  time  for  dinner,”  she  replied. 

“  Will  you  kindly  tell  him  to  be  at  Mr.  Cochran’s 
office  at  two  o’clock?” 

“Yes,”  said  she,  and  with  that  Fred  bowed  po¬ 
litely  and  returned  to  the  carriage. 

“  Say,  driver,  do  you  know  where  Rockwell’s  farm 
is,  out  in  the  country  ?” 

“'Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  drive  out  there  and  don’t  waste  anytime 
about  it.” 

They  reached  the  farm  in  due  time  and  found  it  to 
be  quite  an  extensive  one,  with  large  barns,  well 
filled,  and  a  great  many  cattle  on  the  place. 

“Are  you  Mr.  Rockwell  ?”  Fred  asked,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  came  up,  on  being  sent  for. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name,”  was  the  reply. 

“  I  am  the  son  of  Judge  Fearnot,  of  New  York,  out 
here  to  wind  up  a  little  matter  in  which  you  are  an 
interested  part3r.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  returned  Rockwell.  “  That’s  all  right. 
Glad  to  see  you.  My  lawyer,  Mr.  Cochran,  will  at¬ 
tend  to  that ;  just  see  him.” 

“ I  have  seen  him,”  returned  Fred,  “and  have  an 
appointment  with  him  at  two  o’clock.  It's  quite  nec¬ 
essary  that  you  should  be  there  at  that  hour.  Can 
you  do  so  ?” 

“Why,  yes.  Of  course  I  can.  I’ll  go  home  to  din¬ 
ner  at  noon,  and  will  meet  you  at  Cochran’s  at  two.” 

“  Thank  you,”  returned  Fred.  “The  matter  can 
be  settled  in  ten  minutes,  when  we  get  together.  You 
will  be  sure  to  be  there,  eh  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“Then  we’ll  return  to  town  and  wait  for  you.” 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  wager  a  dinner 
'  hat  neither  one  of  those  men  show  up.” 


“  Why  do  you  think  so,  Fred.” 

“Simply  because  I  am  suspicious  of  that  fellow 
Cochran.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  trying  to  balk  a 
settlement,  notwithstanding  the  courts  have  already 
passed  upon  the  whole  matter.” 

%<  Well,  if  he  is,  what  are  you  going  to  do.” 

“I’ll  wire  father  for  instructions.” 

They  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  they  paid  the  car¬ 
riage  bill,  and  then  strolled  about  the  town,  which 
they  found  to  be  a  very  thriving,  prosperous  little 
city,  with  a  good  many  very  pretty  girls  in  it.  There 
was  a  breeziness  about  the  people  that  pleased  him 
very  much  and  Terry  remarked  that  he  thought 
he  could  enjoy  a  trip  through  the  country  very  much. 

“So  do  I,”  assented  Fred,  “  provided  we  don’t  run 
up  against  a  blizzard.” 

“  Oh,  jmu’re  not  looking  for  a  blizzard,  are  3Tou  ?” 

“  No,  I’m  not  looking  for  one,  and  I  should  dislike 
ver3;-  much  to  have  one  looking  for  me,  but  all  the 
same  they  have  ’em  out  here  once  in  awhile,  wdien 
it  is  so  cold  that  the  bottoms  of  fort3T-foot  wells 
freeze.” 

“ Oh,  come  off,”  laughed  Terr3\  “It  never  gets  so 
cold  as  that.” 

“  Well,  that’s  what  I’ve  heard.  Of  course,  I  don’t 
believe  ever3Tthing  I  hear,  but  I’ve  been  told  that  it’s 
so  cold  out  here  sometimes  that  a  man  buys  his 
whisky  in  blocks  and  chops  it  off  with  a  hatchet,  and 
when  whisk3T  freezes,  3tou  know,  it’s  mighty  cold. 
The3r  sa3'  the  thermometer  drops  so  quickty  out  here 
sometimes  that  a  red-hot  fire  freezes  in  the  grate  or 
stove  before  it  can  change  its  color.” 

“  What  !”  exclaimed  Terr3r,  “  and  still  keep  looking 
as  though  it  was  red-hot.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  heard  an  able-bodied  liar  say 
once.” 

“Well,  he  must  be  able-bodied  to  sa3T  a  thing  like 
that,  and  just  to  find  out  about  it,  I  don’t  know  that 
I  would  object  to  running  up  against  a  blizzard.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  willing  to  take  other  people’s  testimony 
about  it,”  laughed  Fred,  as  they  turned  to  retrace 
their  footsteps  back  to  the  hotel. 

Precisely  at  two  o’clock  Fred  and  Ternr  appeared 
at  the  dffice  of  Lawyer  Cochran,  whom  the3T  found 
waiting  for  them.  He  was  pretty  well  loaded  and 
feeling  quite  comfortable. 

“Take  seats,”  he  said  to  them.  “  I’ve  sent  for  both 
Rockwell  and  Jones,  and  learned  that  Rockwell  left 
last  night  for  Dubuque,  to  be  gone  a  week,  whilst 
Jones  left  two  days  ago  for  Minneapolis,  but  his  wife 
said  he  would  probabty  be  home  in  a  da3T  or  two.” 

Fred  was  actualty  staggered  at  the  man’s  cheek. 

“  Who  did  3tou  send  after  them,  Mr.  Cochran  ?” 
Fred  asked. 

“  I  sent  a  bo3T  to  tell  them  to  be  here  at  two  o’clock, 
and  that’s  the  news  he  brought  back  to  me.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  that  bo3q”  laughed  Fred,  “for  he’s 
certainly  an  able-bodied  liar,  for  I  drove  out  to  see 
them  nyself,  and  both  Jones  and  Rockwell  promised 
me  to  be  here  at  two  o’clock.” 

“Eh,  eh,  is  that  so?”  ejaculated  Cochran,  as 
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though  a  bit  astonished.  “Then  he  skinned  me  out  of 
a  dollar  as  slick  as  grease.” 

“Iam  surprised  to  hear  that,”  laughed  Fred,  “for 
I  thought  you  Western  lawyers  were  too  sharp  to 
let  a  game  of  that  kind  be  played  on  you.  I  want  to 
take  the  train  for  Dubuque  to-morrow  myself,  and 
hope  to  settle  this  matter  up  here,  in  time  to  do  so. 
If  Messi's.  Jones  and  Rockwell  do  not  appear  by  three 
o’clock,  I  shall  apply  to  the  judge  to  have  them  both 
arrested  for  contempt  of  court.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

“  WHEN  SHALL  THE  SHOOTING  BEGIN,  GENTLEMEN  ?” 

i 

Fred’s  threat  had  a  magical  elTect  on  the  lawyer, 
who  glared  at  him  as  though  he  was  something  he 
had  never  seen  before. 

“You  see,  sir,”  remarked  Fred,  very  coolly,  “I 
can’t  afford  to  come  a  thousand  miles  to  settle  up 
this  matter  and  be  trifled  with  in  that  sort  of  way.  I 
have  my  instructions,  and  they  will  be  followed  to 
the  letter.  The  court  has  ordered  certain  things  to 
be  done,  and  they  must  be  done  without  any  shirk¬ 
ing  ;  so  I  shall  wait  here  till  three  o’clock,  and  if  they 
have  not  appeared  by  that  time  I  shall  call  on  Judge 
Holmes  and  report  the  matter  to  him,”  and  with  that 
Fred  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it  in  a  cool, 
quiet,  business  sort  of  way. 

“  Well,  they  are  a  careless  sort  of  people  out  here,” 
remarked  Cochran,  “so  I  will  send  a  note  out  to 

i 

them,  telling  them  they  must  be  here  by  three 
o’clock  sure.  I  didn’t  know  you  were  in  such  a 
hurry.” 

“Yes,  the  matter  must  be  settled  up  to-day,  Mr. 
Cochran,  and  the  omission  in  those  papers  to  which 
I  have  called  your  attention  must  be  rectified  before 
anything  can  be  done,  so  you  had  better  attend  to 
that  whilst  waiting  for  them.” 

“  Oh,  I  can’t  do  that  until  they  come  in.” 

“  1  don’t  see  why  not,”  returned  Fred,  “for  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  it.  It’^tlie  order 
of  the  court,  and  if  it  is  not  done  I  will  report  the 
matter  to  the  judge  forthwith.” 

His  firm  attitude  somewhat  sobered  the  lawyer, 
who  rose  to  his  feet  and  told  them  to  keep  their  seats 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  next  moment  he  left  the 
room,  leaving  his  hat  on  his  table. 

“  It  seems  to  me  you’ve  got  him,  old  man,”  chuckled 
Terry. 

“  Yes,  I  rather  think  I  have.” 

Ten  minutes  later  Cochran  returned  to  the  room, 
accompanied  by  both  Rockwell  and  Jones.  P>oth  of 
them  seemed  to  be  in  a  rage,  and  Cochran  scarcely 
less  so. 

“  Here  they  are,”  said  the  lawyer.  “  They’ve  just 
come  in.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Fred  ;  “  but  twenty  minutes  behind 
time.” 


“  What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  Rockwell  asked  of 
Fred. 

“  Why,  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  I’m 
not  complaining ;  never  felt  better  in  m3'  life.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  those  papers  ?” 

“There’s  a  little  omission  in  them,”  Fred  replied, 

“  that  is  an  entire  evasion  of  the  court,  and  it  must 
be  rectified  before  the  matter  can  be  settled.  Were  I 
to  accept  the  settlement  by  signing  that  paper  there, 
my  father’s  client  would  lose  every  dollar  of  his 
money.” 

“He  wouldn’t  lose  a  penn}7,”  said  Rockwell,  in  a 
brusque  kind  of  way,  “  for  Mr.  Cochran  knows  the 
laws  of  this  State  a  blamed  sight  better  than  any  law¬ 
yer  outside  of  it.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  he  does  or  not,”  returned 
Fred.  “Iam  satisfied  though,  that  he  does  know 
that  I’m  right  about  it.  But  that’s  neither  here  nor 
there.  If  the  matter  is  not  rectified  before  three 
o’clock,  I  shall  take  it  before  Judge  Holmes  and  ap¬ 
ply  for  37our  commitment  for  contempt  of  court. 
Then  perhaps  Mr.  Cochran  can  argue  the  matter 
with  the  judge,  but  he  can’t  argue  it  with  me. 
What  are  37ou  going  to  do  about  it,  Mr.  Cochran  ?” 

“I’ll  have  to  consult  with  my  clients  about  it,”  re¬ 
plied  Cochran. 

“All  right.  We  will  come  back  at  three  o’clock,” 
and  with  that  he  and  Terrj7  arose  and  left  the  office. 

Out  on  the  street  Fred  said  to  Terrj7 : 

“  We’d  better  go  back  to  the  hotel  and  get  our  re¬ 
volvers.” 

“The  deuce  !  You’re  not  looking  for  a  fight,  are 
you?” 

“No,  but  I  think  it  best  to  be  prepared  for  one,  for 
those  two  men  have  their  property-  at  stake,  and 
there’s  no  telling  what  the3r  might  do.  The3T  have 
relied  upon  Cochran  to  save  them  b37that  little  trick, 
which  no  one  but  a  lawyer  could  have  thought  of. 

He  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  father  been  very 
explicit  in  his  written  instructions.” 

So  the37  went  to  the  hotel,  got  their  revolvers  and 
went  out  upon  the  street  again,  where  the3'  strolled 
about  until  three  o’clock.  Then  thej7  went  up  to 
Cochran’s  office  again,  and  found  the  lawyer  waiting 
for  them  with  his  two  clients. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  said  Cochran,  “suppose  you  let 
this  matter  rest  until  ten  o’clock  to-morrow.” 

“  1  can’t  do  it,  sir,”  promptly  returned  Fred. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Why  can’t  you?” 

“  Simply  because  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  The 
court  has  ordered  certain  things  to  be  done  and  3Tou 
must  either  do  it,  or  flatl3r  refuse.  An37  dela37  cannot 
modify  the  order  at  all,  as  you  well  know.” 

Oh,  we  could  make  a  different  kind  of  a  settle¬ 
ment,”  remarked  Cochran,  “and  submit  it  to  the 
judge  for  his  approbation.” 

A  ('s,  we  could,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  have  no  au¬ 
thority  to  do  amdhing  of  the  kind.  Hence  you  must 
either  settle  the  matter  now,  or  refuse.”  Vi 

“Then  I  will  apply  to  the  judge  myself  for  a  de¬ 
lay,”  said  Rockwell,  in  a  very  angn  tone  of  voice. 
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“So  will  I,”  added  Jones. 

“Very  well,  gentlemen,”  replied  Fred;  “suppose 
we  all  go  together  to  see  him.  Whatever  the  judge 
orders  goes  with  me.” 

“Say,  young  man,”  blurted  out  Rockwell,  “you 
can't  carry  on  here  like  you  do  in  New  York.  My 
>  property  is  at  stake  and  this  settlement  means  ruin 
for  me.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  ^propose  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
»  you,  sir.  You  have  had  the  money  that  was  advanced 
by  my  father’s  clients,  and  when  he  seeks  to  get  it 
back  you  object.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  question  be¬ 
tween  you  and  him,  but  between  you  and  the  court.” 

“  Well,  you  stay  here  till  I  see  the  judge,”  said 
Rockwell. 

“  Oh,  no,  1  intend  to  see  the  judge  also.” 

“Well,  if  you  leave  this* room  before  I  come  back, 
vou  won’t  do  it  alive,”  and  with  that  both  he  and 
Jones  drew  their  revolvers. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  and  Terry  'yanked  out  their 
guns  and  covered  the  two  men,  getting  the  drop  on 
„  them.  Both  Rockwell  and  Jones  were  so  astonished 
that  they  actually  caught  their  breath,  as  though  a 
pail  of  ice  water  had  been  dashed  over  them. 

“When  shall  the  shooting  begin,  gentlemen  ?”  Fred 
asked  very  coolly,  as  he  aimed  at  Rockwell.  “You 
see  we  are  willing  to  oblige  you,  if  you  want  to  settle 
the  matter  this  way.” 

“Gentlemen!  gentlemen!”  called  out  Cochran, 
“  we  can  settle  this  matter  without  resort  to  weap¬ 
ons.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too,”  answered  Fred,  keeping  his 

*  eye  on  Cochran,  “  but  since  it  has  gone  this  far,  they 
must  drop  those  gams,  or  we’ll  Are  at  the  word 
‘ three;’  ”  and  with  that  he  began  to  count. 

\  At  the  word  “  two,”  both  Rockwell  and  Jones  drop¬ 
ped  their  revolvers,  the  muzzles  of  which  struck  the 
floor  at  their  feet. 

“There!  there  !”  said  Cochran,  “that’ll  do.” 

“Just  step  back  two  or  three  paces,  gentlemen,” 
ordered  Fred,  and  the  two  men  did  so,  whereupon 
both  he  and  Terry  stepped  forward  and  picked  up  the 
two  revolvers. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  Fred  continued,  “ ‘ yes  ’ or ‘ no.’ 
'4  I’m  not  going  to  use  any  force,  but  must  have  an 
answer.  We  intend  to  settle  this  matter  here  and 
now.  If  you  say  ‘no’  I  shall  report  it  to  the  judge, 
if  ‘yes,’  we  can  end  it  in  ten  minutes.” 

Jones  and  Rockwell  looked  at  Cochran,  who  seemed 
to  be  undecided  what  to  do  for  a  few  minutes. 

“What  say  you,  Mr.  Cochran?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Oh,  we’ll  have  to  comply  with  the  order  of  tbe 
court.” 

“Why,  of  course, you  will,”  assented  Fred  ;  “there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  unless  you  take  the  con- 

*  sequences  of  refusal.” 

Cochran  turned  to  his  desk,  where  he  wrote  a  few 
lines  in  one  of  the  papers  that  had  been  submitted  to 
«  Fred,  supplying  the  omission  of  which  the  latter  had 
complained.  Fred  looked  over  it,  saw  that  it  was  all 
right,  whereupon  Cochran  signed  it  as  attorney  for 


Rockwell,  and  Rockwell  placed  his  name  underneath 
it.  Then  on  the  other  papers,  referring  to  Jones’ 
case,  the  same  thing  was  done,  after  which  Fred 
signed  both  the  documents,  and  the  matter  was* 
ended. 

“  Now,  give  me  my  gun,”  said  Rockwell  to  Fred. 

“No,  not  now/ sir.  You  can  go  out  and  I’ll  leave 
it  here  with  Mr.  Cochran.  You’re  not  afraid  to  trust 
it  with  him,  are  you  ?” 

Rockwell  made  no  reply,  but  turned  and  left  the 
office,  followed  by  Jones.  Fred  then  took  up  the 
papers,  placed  them  in  his  pocket,  after  which  he  laid 
Rockwell’s  revolver  on  the  desk,  bowed  to  the  lawyer, 
and  went  out,  followed  by  Terry. 

They  saw  the  two  men,  down  on  the  street,  in  front 
of  the  office,  and  passed  them  without  speaking.  Both 
Rockwell  and  Jones  hurried  back  up  to  the  office  after 
their  weapons. 

“  Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “  let’s  wait  here  till  they 
come  down,  or  we  might  get  it  in  our  backs.  There’s 
no  telling  what  those  fellows  will  do.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry;  “I’mnvith  you,  but  it’s  a 
business  that  I  don’t  appreciate  much.” 

“Neither  do  I,  but  since  they  have  forced  it  upon 
us,  our  safety  lies  in  facing  it  boldty.” 

Rockwell  and  Jones  came  down  on  the  street  a  few 
minutes  later,  each  with  a  hand  in  his  pocket ;  bub 
when  they  saw  the  two  boys  quietly  waiting  for  them, 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  they  passed  on  up 
the  street  without  saying  or  doing  a  thing. 

“That’s  all  right,”  chuckled  Terry. 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “they  took  us  for  tender- 
feet,  and  I  guess  they  feel  like  the  eagle  who  swooped 
down  on  the  cat,  thinking  she  was  a  rabbit.  Before 
he  got  fifty  feet  up  in  the  air,  the  cat  had  raked  pretty 
much  all  the  feathers  off  of  him,  forcing  him  to  let 
go.  She  dropped  back  to  the  ground,  lighting  on  her 
feet,  whilst  the  eagle  flew  away  to  an  old  tree,  where 
he  perched  to  survey  himself,  and  wondering  what 
kind  of  a  rabbit  he  had  tackled.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “I’ve  heard  that  story, 
and  it  covers  the  case  exactly.” 

“  Of  course  it  does.  Come  on  >  let’s  go  to  the 
hotel.  If  we  can  take  a  train  for  Dubuque  to-night, 
we’d  better  do  so,  for  it  may  be  that  those  fellows* 
have  friends  here,  who  may  seek  to  give  us  trouble.” 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  the  two  boys  found  out 
that  a  train  for  Dubuque  would  leave  inside  of  an 
hour,  so  they  paid  their  bills,  called  a  carriage  and 
went  to  the  depot.  When  the  train  pulled  out  of  the 
town,  Fred  remarked  to  Terry  : 

“We’ve  given  them  the  slip.  If  we  had  stayed 
over  till  to-morrow,  we  would  have  had  trouble  with 
somebody  sure.  As  it  is,  we  have  their  signatures, 
and  I  will  write  father  the  particulars  from  Dubuque 
and  inclose  the  papers  to  him.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  best  thing  to  do,”  assented  Terry, 
“and  I  think  we  got  out  of  the  scrape  pretty  well. 
If  you  hadn’t  gotten  the  drop  on  that  fellow,  Rock¬ 
well,  he  would  have  shot  you,  for  he  has  a  bad  eye.” 

“Yes,  I  was  satisfied  of  that  all  the  time,  and  if  he- 
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had  held  on  to  his  gun  till  I  counted  three  I  would 
have  pulled  the  trigger.” 

“  Great  Scott !  You  don’t  mean  that,  Fred  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do,  for  it  was  my  life  or  his,  and  if  he  had 
fired,  Jones  would  have  done  so  too.” 

“  Well,  if  you  had  fired  on  Rockwell,  I  should  have 
blazed  away  at  Jones ;  but,  by  George,  I  don’t  want 
to  run  up  against  another  game  like  that.” 

“Neither  do  I,  but  throughout  all  this  country 
here,  there  is  a  prejudice  against  Eastern  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  have  borrowed  Eastern  money 
and  can’t  pay  it  back.” 

“Oh,  well,”  laughed  Terry,  “as  for  that  matter, 
there’s  an  old  saying  that  if  you  lend  a  man  money  it 
will  make  him  your  enemy.” 

“  Yes,  and  there’s  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  But, 
of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  are 
some  men,  though,  who  hate  another  to  whom  the}7 
have  to  pay  money,  even  though  the  loan  of  it  had 
tided  them  over  a  tight  place.” 

“The}7  tell  me  that  Dubuque  is  a  lively  little  city 
with  a  great  deal  of  wealth  and  fashion.  I  hope  we’ll 
have  no  trouble  in  settling  up  the  business  there,  for 
I’d  like  to  spend  a  few  days  taking  the  place  in.” 

They  reached  Dubuque  in  the  evening  and  went  to 
one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  city,  where  they  obtained 
a  splendid  supper,  after  which  they  retired  to  their 
room,  where  Fred  spent  upwards  of  an  hour  writing 
out  the  details  of  the  settlement  made  with  Lawyer 
Cochran  and  his  clients  that  day.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  it  he  went  out  and  mailed  it,  after  which  the  two 
boys  retired  early  and  got  a  good  night’s  rest. 

The  next  day  they  went  in  quest  of  the  party  to 
whom  Fred  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction,  and 
before  night  all  the  papers  referring  to  the  business 
that  had  brought  them  there  were  duly  signed  and 
delivered. 

“Ah,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred;  “no  trou¬ 
ble  here  whatever,  for  these  are  business  people.” 

They  spent  three  days  in  Dubuque,  visiting  all  the 
places  of  interest,  and  making  a  few  pleasant  acquain¬ 
tances.  On  the  fourth  day  they  took  the  train  for  an¬ 
other  town  about  a  hundred  miles  inland  from  the 
great  river,  where  they  spent  a  couple  of  days  settling 
up  the  matter  there.  It  was  accomplished  without 
any  difficulty,  and  both  Fred  and  Terry  congratulated 
themselves  on  having  succeeded  so  well  in  doing  what 
they  had  been  sent  to  do. 

“Now,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  free  to  do  as 
we  please  and  go  where  we  please,  so  long  as  we  don’t 
interfere  with  anybody  else.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “and  so  long  as  nobody  in¬ 
terferes  with  us.” 

“Where  shall  we  go  now?”  Fred  asked. 

“Let’s  take  a  run  up  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,” 
suggested  Terry,  “  for  they  are  two  cities  that  I  have 
often  wished  to  see.” 

“  What  is  it  about  them  that  makes  it  interesting 
to  you  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“  They  are  rival  cities  and  only  five  or  six  or  seven 
miles  apart,  with  more  energy,  push  and  pluck  in 


them  than  any  other  cities  in  the  West.  I  believe  the 
greatest  flouring  mills  in  the  world  are  there,  and  I 

would  like  to  see  them.” 

“  All  right,  then,  we’ll  go  there.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

* 

THE  MAN  WHO  PAID  FOR  HIS  LESSON. 


The  two  boys  took  the  next  train  for  Minneapolis, 
and  when  they  reached  the  city  felt  very  much  at 
home,  as  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  business  reminded 
them  of  the  metropolis.  They  spent  a  week  there  and 
in  St.  Paul  without  anything  worthy  of  note  occur¬ 
ring.  Every  place  of  interest  in  the  two  cities  was 
visited,  particularly  the  great  flouring  mills. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “the  West  is 
growing  with  giant  strides.  These  two  cities  are  a 
long  way  off  from  the  coast.  East  or  West ;  yet  they 
are  grinding  the  flour  for  the  bread  of  the  Whole  na¬ 
tion  .  ’  ’ 

“Right  you  are,  my  boy.  They’ve  got  water 
power  enough  here  to  grind  the  wheat  for  half  the 
world.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “and  they  raise  wheat 
enough  here  to  keep  their  mills  going.  Just  think  of 
it;  one  mill  alone  turning  out  ten  thousand  barrels  a 
day.  Why,  that’s  turning  them  out  faster  than  they 
can  count  them.” 

That  night,  at  the  hotel,  Fred  and  Terry  listened  to 
a  party  of  men  who  were  talking  over  what  they  had 
seen  at  the  theater,  where  a  magician  had  performed 
some  feat  that  appeared  to  them  to  be  marvelous  and 
mysterious. 

Said  one  of  them,  “  I  saw  him  throw  a  silver* 
dollar  in  the  air,  up  towards  the  ceiling,  and  it  disap¬ 
peared  entirely.  He  bared  both  arms  almost  to  his 
elbow,  to  show  that  the  coin  had  not  disappeared  up 
His  sleeve.  By  and  by  he  reached  up  and  clutched 
the  air  and  grabbed  the  dollar,  holding  his  hand 
out  for  us  to  see  it.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  thing 
I  ever  saw,  because  I  was  watching  him  all  the  time. 
It  looked  to  me  like  he  really  had  supernatural  pow-^ 

ers.” 

\ 

Fied  chuckled  and  spoke  to  the  man,  saying! 

I  beg  3  our  pardon,  sir,  but  didn’t  you  see  how 
the  trick  was  done?” 

No,  said  the  man,  “and  I  was  watching  him  all 
the  time.” 


>  ^iiicuiwu  r  rea. 
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that  myself.” 

The  man  looked  straight  at  Fred,  saw  that  he  wa 
a  beardless  youth  and,  in  rather  a  contemptuous  ton 
of  voice,  remarked  : 

I  ve  flve  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket  tha 
says  you  can’t  do  it.” 

“  Well,”  returned  Fred,  “that’s  more  money  tha 

1  laVre>iiVlth  me’  but  if  my  friend  here  will  help  m 
out  1 11  put  up  five  hundred  dollars  that  will  sav 
can.”  *1 
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“  That's  all  right,  young  man,  put  up  or  shut  up,” 
and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  bills,  from 
which  he  stripped  off  live  hundred  dollars  in  twenties 
and  fifties. 

“  Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  see  if  we  can  raise 
five  hundred  between  us.  I’ve  got  a  little  over  three 
hundred  in  my  pocket.  How  much  have  you?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  I’m  as  rich  as  you  are,”  laughed 
Terry. 

“  Well,  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we’ll  be 
five  hundred  dollars  richer.  Let’s  put  it  up.” 

Both  parties  went  to  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  and 
asked  him  to  hold  the  stakes. 

By  that  time  such  a  crowd  of  guests  and  hotel 
loungers  had  crowded  around  them  that  Fred  sug¬ 
gested  they  get  into  a  larger  room,  as  he  had  a  right 
to  have  as  much  room  in  performing  the  trick  as  the 
man  at  the  theater  had. 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  was  appealed  to  and  he 
had  the  dining  room  thrown  open,  into  which  nearly 
a  hundred  people  poured  and  took  seats. 

Fred  pulled  off  his  coat,  handed  it  to  Terry,  rolled 
his  sleeves  up  almost  to  his  elbows,  took  five  silver 
dollars,  jingled  them  in  his  hands,  and  let  a  committee 
of  three  examine  his  hands  and  the  coins.  Then  he 
stood  up  on  a  table  and  began  tossing  the  coins  in  the 
air  towards  the  ceiling.  Everyone  of  them  disap¬ 
peared  from  view,  notwithstanding  every  eye  in  the 
room  was  watching  him. 

“Now,  you  saw  them  go  up,  didn’t  you  ?”  he  asked, 
looking  at  the  man  with  whom  he  had  made  the 
wager,  and  holding  out  the  palms  of  his  hands  so  that 
he  could  see  them. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  man,  “that’s  all  right,  go  on 
with  the  trick.” 

“All  right,  here  goes,”  and  he  reached  out  at  arm’s 
length,  as  though  trying  to  catch  a  fly  that  was  pass¬ 
ing  him,  and  quietly  passed  a  silver  dollar  down  to 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  wagered. 

“  That’s  one,  isn’t  it  ?”  he  laughed. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  other. 

“Very  well,  now,  hold  your  hat  and  I’ll  give  you 
the  other  four,”  and  with  that  he  began  snatching  at 
space  again,  each  time  caught  a  dollar  and  tossed  it 
into  the  man’s  hat,  until  the  four  had  dropped  into 
it. 

Then  he  looked  down  at  him  and  laughed,  asking  : 

“  Did  you  catch  the  trick  ?” 

“No.” 

“All  right,  then,  I’ve  caught  your  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  the  man,  who  seemed 
to  have  money  to  burn,  “  I’ll  give  you  five  hundred 
more  to  show  me  how  the  trick  was  done.” 

“Not  for  five  thousand  !”  laughed  Fred. 

“Are  you  a  professional  ?”  the  man  asked. 

“  No ;  simply  an  amateur.  Never  gave  a  perform¬ 
ance  in  public  in  my  life.  It  pays  better  to  play  for 
men  like  you.” 

The  crowd  roared  with  laughter  at  the  man’s  ex-  ? 
pense,  who  replied  by  saying  :  I 


“I  suppose  you  take  me  for  a  sucker.” 

“Oh,  no;  you’re  a  long  way  off  from  that,  but 
you’re  one  of  those  men  who  think  they  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  do.  Sometimes  you  do  know, 
but  at  others  you  don’t,  and  this  is  one  of  the  times 
when  you  missed  it.” 

“  All  right,”  laughed  the  man,  “  I’m  able  to  stand 
it.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  it,”  replied  Fred,  “  for  it  isn’t  every 
man  who  can  pay  for  his  lessons  in  cold  cash.” 

“I’m  able  to  pay  for  it,”  said  the  man,  “but  I 
don’t  care  to  pay  five  thousand  dollars  to  learn  how 
that  trick  is  played.” 

“I  won’t  sell  it  for  an}7  less.”  laughed  Fred. 

“  Can  you  do  any  other  tricks  ?”  he  was  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  quite  a  number  of  them  and  to  amuse 
the  crowd  he  borrowed  a  silk  pocket  handkerchief 
from  one  of  them,  tore  it  in  two  parts,  then  rolled  it 
up  in  a  ball  and  tossed  it  back  to  the  owner,  who  un¬ 
rolled  it  and  found  his  handkerchief  intact,  just  as 
it  was  at  first. 

“  I’ll  give  it  up,”  said  the  man,  who  had  lost  his 
bet.  “I’m  satisfied  it’s  a  trick,  but  I’m  blamed  if  I 
can  understand  it.” 

“  There  are  a  great  many  things  in  this  world  that 
one  can’t  understand,”  said  Fred,  as  he  leaped  down 
from  the  table  and  proceeded  to  put  on  his  coat  again. 

The  clerk  of  the  hotel  handed  the  stakes  over  to 
him,  which  he  very  promptly  divided  with  Terry,  after 
which  they  retired  to  their  room  to  sleep.  How  long 
they  had  been  asleep  they  didn’t  know,  but  Fred  was , 
awakened  in  the  night  by  some  one  moving  stealthily 
about  in  the  room.  They  had  both  placed  their 
money  under  their  pillows.  Fred  watched  the  in¬ 
truder,  there  being  light  enough  in  their  room  which 
came  through  the  transom  in  the  door  from  the  lamp 
hanging  in  the  hall,  and  saw  him  searching  their 
trouser  pockets. 

“  Oh,  we’ve  got  the  money  under  our  pillows  here,” 
he  quietly  remarked  to  the  fellow,  whereupon  the  in¬ 
truder  made  a  break  for  the  door,  which  he  opened, 
passed  out  and  shut  behind  him  before  Fred  could  get 
out  of  the  bed. 

To  his  amazement,  when  he  reached  the  door,  Fred 
found  it  locked,  although  the  key  was  on  the  inside. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“Get  up,  Terry,”  replied  Fred,  and  light  the 
gas.” 

Terry  sprang  up,  struck  a  match,  lit  the  gas  and 
found  Fred  examining  the  lock  of  the  door,  which 
opened  out  into  the  corridor. 

“Well,  what’s  the  trouble?”  he  asked  again. 

Fred  told  him  what  had  happened,  adding : 

“I’m  the  worst  puzzled  man  in  the  world.  The  fel¬ 
low  dashed  for  the  door  here,  opened  it,  passed  out  . 
and  closed  it  behind  him.  Here’s  the  key  on  the  in¬ 
side,  but  hanged  if  it  isn’t  locked.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Terr}7. 

“Yes;  it’s  a  fact.  You  can  see  for  yourself.” 

Terry  examined  it  and  saw  he  was  right. 

Hanged  if  I  can  understand  it,”  he  remarked. 
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“Neither  can  I,”  returned  Fred;  and  then  he 
turned  the  key  to  open  the  door  and  examine  the  lock 
on  the  outside,  which  seemed  to  he  all  right;  but  they 
were  both  badly  puzzled. 

Fred  spent  a  half  hour  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
and  then  decided  to  return  to  his  bed,  but  not  until 
he  had  moved  it  up  against  the  door  to  prevent  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  mystery. 

The  next  morning  he  examined  the  lock  again,  but 
could  gather  no  light  whatever.  He  reported  it  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  house,  stating  that  he  was  never 
so  puzzled  before  in  his  life. 

“Oh,  that’s  easy  enough,”  laughed  the  proprietor. 
“  Some  burglar  had  a  pair  of  slender  nippers,  which 
he  inserted  in  the  lock  on  the  outside,  caught  the  key 
and  turned  it,  so  as  to  unlock  the  door.  Then  when 
he  passed  out  he  probably  relocked  it  so  as  to  shut  off 
pursuit  till  he  could  get  out  of  sight.” 

“Well,  by  George!  How  simple  it  is  when  a  man 
finds  out  a  thing,”  he  laughed.  “It  shows  that  one 
man  can’t  know  everything.” 

“Why  in  thunder  didn’t  you  blaze  away  at  the  fel¬ 
low  and  give  him  a  bullet  ?”  the  proprietor  asked. 

“  I  did  think  of  it ;  I  thought  that  Terry  and  I 
would  be  able  to  catch  him  without  killing  him.  As 
it  is  he  slipped  away  as  slick  as  a  piece  of  wet  soap, 
but  he  didn’t  get  anything.  Luckily  for  us  we  hung 
our  coats  and  vests  up  on  the  hooks,  leaving  our  trou¬ 
sers  on  the  chair ;  else  we  might  have  lost  our 
watches.” 

After  breakfast  they  strolled  into  the  reading  room, 
where  they  intended  to  write  letters  home,  and  there 
Terry  picked  up  a  paper  from  a  country  town  and,  in 
glancing  over  it,  saw  the  announcement  that  Ham¬ 
mond’s  Theatrical  Company,  from  New  York,  were 
to  play  the  next  night.  He  looked  at  the  date  of 
the  paper  and  saw  that  it  was  dated  the  day  before. 

“Say,  Fred,  just  look  at  this,  will  you?”  and  he 
handed  him  the  paper  and  pointed  to  the  article  he 
had  just  read. 

“By  George  !”  exclaimed  Fred.  “That’s  the  com¬ 
pany  we  met  on  the  train  coming  out  from  New  York.” 

“  Right  you  are,  and  they  play  there  to-night.” 

“Where  is  the  place?”  Fred  asked,  looking  up  at 
the  top  of  the  paper. 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  said  Terry,  “but  the  name 
of  the  place  is  Homerville.” 

“Well,  let’s  find  out  where  Homerville  is,  and  if 
we  can  get  there,  let’s  take  it  in.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  go  and  ask  the  clerk  where  the 
place  is;”  and  with  that  Terry  went  out  to  the 
main  office  of  the  hotel  and  inquired  of  the  clerk 
where  Homerville  was. 

“Oh,  it’s  on  the  line  of  the  road  between  here 
and  Dubuque,”  replied  the  clerk,  “some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  from  the  city.” 

“Any  train  going  out  there  from  here  to-day?” 

“Oh,  yes;  some  two  or  three  trains  will  pass 
through  there.” 

“When  does  the  next  one  leave?” 


The  clerk  consulted  a  time-table  and  reported  that 
one  would  leave  at  12:30. 

“What  size  place  is  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  quite  a  little  village  of  some  twenty-five 
hundred  or  three  thousand  inhabitants.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Terry,  who  at  once  returned  to 
the  reading  room,  where  Fred  was  still  writing. 

“  Say,  old  man,  we  passed  right  through  the  place 
in  coming  up  here  from  Dubuque.  It’s  a  little  town 
of  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  south  of  here,  and  the  train  leaves  at  12:30, 
so  we  can  take  it  in,  if  you  say  so.” 

“All  right,”  returned  Fred,  “we’ll  take  it  in.” 

After  an  early  dinner  they  paid  their  bill  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  station,  and  they  bought  tickets  for  Hoim 
erville,  where  they  landed  an  hour  and  a  half  later, 
and  put  up  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  place.  They  saw 
posters  on  dead  walls  and  fences,  and  pictures  of  the 
two  blonde  actresses  in  the  windows  of  stores. 

“Guess  they  haven’t  got  here  yet,”  remarked 
Fred,  as  he  looked  over  the  register  at  the  hotel, 
“or  if  they  have,  they  must  have  stopped  at  some 
other  house.” 

“All  right;  we’ll  wait  for  them,”  said  Terrj7-,  after  • 
which  the  two  strolled  out  into  the  town  and  made 
their  way  through  the  main  street  to  a  building 
which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  “Homer¬ 
ville  Opera  House.”  There  they  found  the  janitor 
sweeping  it  out,  and  they  stepped  inside  to  take  a  look 
at  it. 

“Sa3%  this  isn’t  bad,  old  man,”  remarked  Fred. 

“  It’s  really  a  cozy  little  theater,  and  will  seat  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  people.” 

“Quite  a  nice  place,”  assented  Terry.  “I  hope 
they’ll  have  a  full  house.” 

By  and  b}"  the  janitor  came  up  to  them  with  an  in¬ 
quiring  look  on  his  face,  and  asked  : 

“Do  you  belong  to  the  company  that’s  to  show 
here  to-night  ?” 

“No,”  answered  Fred,  “  but  we  know  some  of  the 
people  in  it.  What  time  are  they  to  be  here  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.” 

“  You  don’t  know  where  they  played  last  night  ?” 

“No,”  and  the  janitor  shook  his  head. 

He  was  one  of  those  plodding  kind  of  fellows  who 
seldom  read  the  papers,  and  knew  nothing  beyond  his 
own  range  of  hearing  and  sight. 

“  How  many  times  are  they  to  show  here  ?”  Fred 
asked. 

“Only  to-night,  sir.” 

“  Where  do  they  go  from  here  ?” 

lliat  the  janitor  didn’t  know,  and  so  the  two  strolled 
out  of  the  place  and  made  their  way  back  to  the  hotel. 
When  they  reached  there  the  hotel  omnibus  drove  up 
fiom  the  railroad  station,  with  the  entire  companv 
packed  inside  of  it. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

HOW  FRED  BECAME  AN  ACTOR. 

Oh,  my  !  exclaimed  one  of  the  blonde  actresses, 
Nellie  Traynor,  “  if  there  isn’t  Mr.  Fearnot  !” 
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“  Yes,''  exclaimed  the  other,  “and  there’s  Mr.  01- 
eott  !”  and  both  of  them  waved  their  gloved  hands  at 
the  two  boys,  who  went  forward  to  assist  them  in 
alighting  from  the  omnibus. 

“What  in  thunder  are  you  two  boys  doing  here  ?” 

< 

exclaimed  Hammond,  the  manager. 

“  Oh,  we’re  just  seeing  the  country,”  laughed  Fred, 

“  and  when  we  found  that  your  crowd  was  to  be  here 
to-night  we  stopped  over  to  help  out  your  box  re¬ 
ceipts.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  it  !”  and  he  shook  their  hands  very 
cordially,  as  did  all  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

It  was  a  very  cold  day,  and  they  had  had  a  cold 
ride,  so  they  hurried  into  the  hotel  to  warm  up  and 
get  something  to  eat. 

“  What  luck  have  you  been  having  ?”  Terry  asked 
one  of  the  actors,  whose  name  was  Sam  Innes. 

“Oh,  we’ve  been  having  pretty  good  houses,”  he 
replied,  “  but  one  of  our  crowd  had  a  row  with  the  man¬ 
ager  and  left  him,  so  he’s  in  a  terrible  stew  about  it. 
Gale  has  to  make  up  by  playing  two  parts,  and  he’s 
having  a  row  with  the  manager,  claiming  a  salary 
for  two.  The  old  man  can’t  see  it,  and  Gale  is  threat¬ 
ening  to  strike.” 

“That’s  an  interesting  situation,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Yes;  very  interesting  to  the  manager.” 

“  How  is  it  going  to  come  out  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Hanged  if  I  know,  and  I  don’t  believe  anybody 
>  else  does.  How  long  have  you  two  been  here?” 

“Only  about  an  hour.  We  came  down  from  Min¬ 
neapolis.” 

“  Is  that  so  ?  I  believe  we  are  billed  to  reach  there 
in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  play  for  a  week.  It’s  one  of 

the  best  show  towns  in  the  West.” 

% 

“  It’s  a  pretty  lively  place,”  remarked  Fred.  “  Ter¬ 
ry  and  I  spent  a  week  there.” 

“Oh,  my,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls,  “  I’m  starv¬ 
ing  to  death  !  We  haven’t  had  any  dinner  yet,  and 
here  it  is  after  three  o’clock.” 

“  Oh,  I  guess  they’re  getting  up  a  dinner  for  you,” 
returned  Terry,  “  for  it’s  long  after  the  dinner  hour, 
you  know.” 

A  little  later  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  entire 
company  hurried  into  the  dining  room,  where  they 
pla3red  havoc  with  Hie  meal  that  had  hastily  been 
fixed  up  for  them. 

Fred  and  Terry  waited  in  the  sitting  room  till  the3r 
came  out  again  and  spent  a  half  hour  or  so  chatting 
with  the  two  actresses.  Then  the  manager’s  wife 
told  the  girls  to  go  up  to  their  room  and  tr3r  to  get 
some  sleep,  so  as  to  be  well  rested  before  going  to  the 
Opera  House.  Soon  after  the  girls  went  upstairs  the 
manager  again  took  Fred  aside,  and  said  to  him  : 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  I’m  in  a  deuce  of  a  tight  fix 
and  want  you  to  help  me  out.” 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  Fred  asked. 

“  One  of  my  company  hns  left  me  and  another  has 
to  fill  two  roles.  Whnt’s  the  matter  with  your  help¬ 
ing  rne  out  with  one  of  them?” 

“Oh,  thunder!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “The  time  is  I 


too  short.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  learn  the 
lines  in  time  to  help  3Tou  to-night.” 

“Well,  now,  look  here,  are  3mu  foot-loose  at  pres¬ 
ent?”  • 

“Yes,  we  haven’t  a  thing  to  do.  We’ve  attended 
to  the  business  that  brought  us  out  West.” 

“  Then  wlyy  not  go  along  with  us*  and  help  us  out. 
I’ll  give  3rou  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  and  ex¬ 
penses.” 

“  Do  3rou  mean  both  of  us  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  for  Frank  Gale  has  been  threatening  to  quit, 
because  I  won’t  pay  him  two  salaries  for  the  two 
roles  lie’s  played  the  last  three  nights.” 

“Which  is  Gale,  that  tall,  black-e3red  fellow?” 
Fred  asked. 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  now,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  “neither  one  of 
us  are  actors.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  saw  enough  of  both  of  you 
on  the  Erie  train  to  convince  me  that  3Tou  can  add  a 
new  feature  to  the  show  b3^  3rour  singing.  We  don’t 
have  any  singing  in  the  play,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to 
ring  it  in.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  said  Fred.  “Don’t 
say  a  word  about  it  to  an3rbod3r,  and  I’ll  talk  with 
Terry  and  let  37ou  know  inside  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  what  we’ll  do.” 

“All  right,”  returned  the  manager.  “  I’ll  go  down 
to  the  Opera  House  and  see  that  everything  is  in 
proper  shape,  and  3rou  and  3rour  friend  can  come  down 
there  when  3Tou  hgve  talked  the  matter  over.” 

With  that  the  manager  turned  away  and  went 
down  the  street,  whilst  Fred  went  in  search  of  Terr3r. 
He  found  him  talking  with  one  of  the  actors,  and  told 
him  he  wanted  to  see  him  up  in  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  together  the3r  went  up  there. 

“Sa3r,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “hanged  if  Ham¬ 
mond  hasn’t  asked  us  to  join  his  company.” 

“  The  deuce  he  has  !” 

“Yes;  one  of  his  crowd  has  left,  3tou  know ;  and 
that  tall,  black-e37ed  fellow  has  been  pla3Ting  a  double 
role.  He  wants  us  to  come  on  and  sing  some  songs 
to-night  and  watch  closety  Gale’s  performance.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  !”  exclaimed  Terry.  “What 
would  they  think  of  it  at  home,  if  they  heard  that  we 
were  acting  out  West  here  ?” 

“Oh, -we  needn’t  let  them  know  it,  and  we’ll  have 
oceans  of  fun,  besides  getting  paid  for  it.  1  don’t 
know  of  anything  that  we  could  get  more  fun  out  of, 
for  they  are  a  jolly  crowd.  What  do  3rou  sa3T  to  it  ?” 

“I’m  with  3rou,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  don’t  know 
what  we  could  do  as  actors,  but  I  guess  we  can  sing 
about  as  well  as  any  singers  that  come  along  out  this 
way,  so  there’s  hardly  any  danger  of  a  shower  of 
dead  cats  and  stale  eggs  and  rotten  turnips.” 

“  Well,  let’s  go  down  to  the  Opera  House  and  see 
the  manager  about  it.  He  offers  us  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week  and  expenses.” 

“Well,  that  isn’t  bad.  We  can  make  mone3>r  at 
that,  although  just  now  we  arc  pretty  well  heeled.” 

I  They  went  down  to  the  Opera  House  and  saw  the 
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manager,  whom  they  told  they  would  accept  his 
offer,  but  would  sign  no  contract,  except  by  the 
week. 

“  Oh,  well,”  said  the  manager,  “I  would  like  you 
to  stick  to  me  throughout  the  trip,  for  we’re  out  for 
a  couple  of  months  or  more.” 

“  Well,  we  can  tell  you  more  about  that  after  we’ve 
tried  it  for  a  week.  I’ll  be  frank  with  you,  and  tell 
you  that  we  never  sang  or  played  on  the  stage  in  our 
lives,  except  at  social  entertainments.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Just  keep  that  to  your¬ 
selves.  You  both  have  splendid  voices,  and  I  think 
your  singing  will  catch  the  crowd.  Nellie  and  Elsie 
are  pretty  good  singers  themselves,  but  the  men  are 
simply  execrable.” 

Both  Gale  and  Innes  came  in  while  the  manager 
was  talking  with  them. 

“See  here,  bo3rs,”  said  Hammond,  “I’ve  engaged 
Fearnot  and  Olcott  to  help  us  out  to  might  with  their 
singing.” 

“  Good  !  Good  !”  exclaimed  both  Gale  and  Innes. 
“Just  the  thing  we  want,”  and  they  shook  hands 
with  Fred  and  Terry  as  though  they  were  really  glad 
to  have  them  in  the  company. 

“  What  pieces  are  you  going  to  sing  ?”  Gale  asked. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Any  old  thing  will  do,  I  guess 
— the  Ten  Commandments,  or  The  Prodigal  Son.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  look  out  for  dead  cats  and  stale 
eggs,”  suggested  Innes,  “for  the  people  in  these 
country  towns  cut  up  pretty  rough  sometimes.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “If  I  see 
anything  like  that  coming,  I’ll  skip.” 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  Fred  and  Terry 
proceeded  to  arrange  a  programme  of  songs  they 
would  sing,  and  when  they  came  down  at  supper  time 
found  the  girls  of  the  company  quite  elated  over  the 
news  of  their  joining  them.  They  went  down  to  the 
Opera  House  in  a  body,  and  prepared  to  do  their  part 
when  the  time  came  for  them  to  go  on. 

The  play  was  a  really  attractive  one,  based  upon  a 
story  of  the- American  Revolution,  in  which  a  British 
officer  was  engaged  in  a  plot  to  force  the  daughter  of 
an  American  patriot  to  marry  him  in  order  to  save 
the  life  of  her  lover,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  his  hands. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  patriotic  declamation  in  the 
play,  that  aroused  a  great  deal  of  applause  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  audience.  There  was  a  funny  char¬ 
acter  in  it,  who  provoked  a  good  deal  of  laughter, 
and  a  heroic  young  patriot  who  plajmd  the  part  of 
a  spy  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  young  patriot 
who  was  the  lover  of  the  girl,  whom  the  British  offi¬ 
cer  was  trying  to  force  to  marry  him.  In  one  of  the 
scenes  there  was  a  picture  of  an  old  well  on  a  farm, 
with  the  old  sweep  that  drew  the  bucket  up  or  down, 
such  as  were  used  in  Colonial  days,  before  ropes  and 
windlasses  came  into  general  use.  An  interview  be¬ 
tween  the  British  officer  and  the  Yankee  girl  was  to 
take  place  at  the  old  well. 

After  the  interview,  which  was  an  extremely 
pathetic  one,  made  so  by  the  girl’s  pleading  for  the 
life  of  her  lover,  Fred  and  Terry  were  to  go  on  dressed 


as  a  couple  of  rustics,  and  there,  in  the  moonlight, 
sing  the  song  of  “  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.” 

As  soon  as  the  officer  and  the  girl  had  separated 
Fred  went  on  the  'stage,  looking  about  him  like  one 
who  was  fearful  of  being  seen,  and  for  several  min¬ 
utes  kept  the  audience  watching  him  with  the  deep¬ 
est  interest.  He  crept  all  over  the  stage,  peeping 
into  every  nook  and  corner,  after  which  he  gave  the 
signal  that  brought  Terry  on.  They  labored  with 
the  long  sweep  for  two  or  three  minutes,  drawing  a 
bucket  of  water  from  the  well,  and  when  they  had 
quenched  their  thirst  they  both  expressed  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  cool  draught,  speaking  in  low  tones, 
as  if  fearful  of  being  overheard,  yet  every  word  of 
which  was  heard  in  the  audience. 

“The  time  was,”  said  Fred,  speaking  to  Terry, 
“  when  we  could  come  to  this  old  well  and  quench  our 
thirst  at  any  hour  in  the  day  without  fear  or  trembling, 
but  since  the  hated  redcoats  have  come  we  can  drink 
here  only  at  night,  and  in  the  daytime  at  the  brook 
like  the  beasts.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Terry,  “  but  it  won’t  always  be  so. 
When  the  Continentals  come  we  will  sweep  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  bury  them  deeper  than  the 
bottom  of  this  old  well.” 

“So  we  will,”  returned  Fred,  “and  face  down¬ 
wards  at  that  !  And  now,  friend,  let’s  have  the  old 
song  again  we  have  so  often  sung  here  ;  but  we  must 
sing  low  lest  we  be  overheard,”  and  with  that,  stand¬ 
ing  there  in  the  moonlight  by  the  old  well,  they  sang 
the  song  of  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket”  in  such  low, 
sweet  strains  that  it  touched  every  heart  in  the 
crowded  house. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  verse  they  were  greeted  with 
a  storm  of  applause  such  as  had  never  been  heard  be¬ 
tween  these  four  walls  before.  They  started  on  the 
second  verse,  and  had  sung  but  one  line,  when  they 
bothsuddenty  stopped  ;  Fred  sprang  forward,  grasped 
Terry  by  the  arm,  and  said  : 

“Hush!  Keep  still!  I  hear  something!”  and 
then  they  listened,  and  the  quiet  was  so  profound 
that  the  dropping  of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard. 

Then  came  clear  aud  distinct  the  hooting  of  an  owl 
in  the  woods  back  of  them,  for  it  was  a  farm  scene, 
with  the  woods  in  the  background.  Then  was  heard 
the  cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  followed  by  the  howl  of 
a  wolf,  and  later  the  yowl  of  a  wildcat,  after  wrhich 
the  owl  and  the  wdiippoorwill  again  chimed  in. 

“They’re  not  redcoats,  friend,”  said  Fred  to  Terry ; 
“even  the  wildcat  and  the  wolf  are  better  than  they, 
so  we  will  sing  again.” 

Then  they  struck  up  the  song  again,  in  the  same 
low,  soft  strain,  full  of  melody,  such  as  that  audience 
had  never  heard  before. 

When  they  finished  the  audience  rose  to  its  feet, 
stamped,  clapped  and  cheered  until  they  sang  the 
song  over  again.  Then  they  crept  away  into  the 
woods  and  the  lights  wrere  turned  up  again. 

As  they* passed  behind  the  scenes,  the  manager 
grasped  both  of  them  by  the  hands,  saving  : 

“  That  was  the  finest  thing  1  ever  saw.  Your  veu- 
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triloquism  is  simply  perfect,  Fearnot,  and  tlie  hooting 
of  the  owl,  the  cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  together  with 
the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  wildcat,  added  a  weird¬ 
ness  to  the  whole  thing,  that  actually  made  my  flesh 
creep.  That  scene  alone  was  worth  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission,  and  fitted  into  the  play  as  though  it  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  author.” 

“  That's  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “lay  it  on  thick. 
You  can't  give  me  a  swelled  head.” 

The  manager’s  wife  rushed  up  to  them  and  said  it 
was  the  finest  thing  she  ever  saw  or  heard,  and  the 
other  actresses  were  not  less  eulogistic  in  their  com¬ 
ments  on  it. 

It  was  an  innovation  which  not  even  the  manager 
himself  had  expected. 

“  What  can  you  give  us  next  ?”  the  manager  asked. 

“  Oh,  when  the  curtain  rings  down  on  the  last  act, 
tell  the  audience  to  keep  their  seats  for  a  few  minutes, 
give  us  a  moonlight  scene  again,  get  that  old  well  out 
of  the  way,  rush  in  the  forest  scene,  and  we’ll  go  out 
there  pretending  to  be  two  boys  who  are  lost  in  the 
woods  and  can’t  find  their  way  home.  Then  we’ll 
sing  ‘  Home,  Sweet  Home,’  after  which  the  audience 
can  go  home.” 

“Good!  Good!”  said  the  manager.  “  Biggest 
thing  on  earth  !  Let  us  have  it.” 

Just  as  the  curtain  rang  down  on  the  last  scene, 
the  manager  sang  out  to  the  audience  : 

“Keep  your  seats  and  you’ll  hear  our  two  singers 
again.” 

Everybody  dropped  back  into  his  seat,  the  lights 
were  turned  down  low,  and  when  the  curtain  rose  it 
was  on  a  moonlight  scene  in  the  woods.  Fred  and 
Terry  were  seen  moving  about  in  the  forest,  whilst 
owls  were  hooting,  whippoorwills  calling,  and  wolves 
and  wildcats  heard  in  the  distance.  Both  of  the  boys 
seemed  to  be  half  crying : 

“Oh,  we  are  lost !  We  are  lost !”  exclaimed  Fred. 

“Yes,  yes;”  added  Terry,  “we’ll  never  see  home 
again  !  Listen  to  the  wolves  !”  And  they  kept  mov¬ 
ing  about  as  though  trying  to  find  their  way  out  of  the 
woods.  Their  voices  were  so  full  of  terror  that  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sympathy  were  actually  heard  in  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

“Well,  don’t  cry,  brother,”  said  Fred,  holding  to 
Terry’s  hand.  “If  we  can  never  see  home  again,  we 
can  at  least  sing  about  it,”  and  with  that  he  began 
singing  the  world-famous  song  of  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home  ” 

At  first  their  voices  seemed  to  be  trembling  with 
nervous  fear  on  account  of  the  wolves  and  the  wild¬ 
cats  in  the  woods  behind  them.  After  singing  one 
verse  together,  Terr}r  stopped  and  left  Fred  to  go  on 
with  it  alone,  and  began  to  blubber  and  cry,  like  a 
little,  ten-year  old  boy.  Fred  kept  on  with  the  song, 
whilst  Terry  laid  down  on  the  ground,  rolled  over  on 
his  back,  blubbered  and  bellowed  in  a  way  that  set 
the  audience  in  a  roar.  The  pathos  had  passed  into 
the  wildest  sort  of  humor,  and  when  the  last  note  of 
the  song  died  away,  Fred  stooped,  picked  up  Terry  in 


his  arms,  threw  him  across  his  shoulder,  and  went 
off  of  the  stage,  crying  out : 

“Everybody  break  for  home  !” 

Screams  of  laughter  came  from  the  audience,  and 
the  clapping  and  cheering  was  such  the  two  boys  had 
to  go  out  on  the  stage  again,  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
lights,  which  had  been  turned  up,  and  sing  that  rol¬ 
licking  song  “  We  Won’t  Go  Home  Till  Morning,”  in 
which  the  entire  company  behind  the  scenes  joined 
when  they  struck  the  chorus. 

They  made  a  decided  hit. 

t 


CHAPTER  YI. 

✓ 

THE  LITTLE  DIFFICULTY  AT  THE  HOTEL. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  after  the  performance,  it 
was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  every  member  of  the 
company  that  Fred  and  Terry  had  made  the  hit  of 
the  evening,  and  they  were  congratulated  according¬ 
ly.  Not  one  of  them  expected  when  they  went  out 
upon  the  stage,  that  either  would  have  a  word  to  say 
in  the  way  of  a  speaking  part ;  hence  their  surprise 
when  they  hear-d  them  improvise  the  conversation 
that  passed  between  them  at  the  old  well,  before 
they  began  singing  the  song. 

“That  shows  the  bo3rs  have  some  originality  about 
them,”  remarked  the  manager  to  his  wife. 

“Yes,”  she  assented,  “and  their  acting  was  fine, 
too.  I  never  saw  an  audience  so  spellbound  before, 
and  as  for  the  last  piece,  it  was  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  ever  saw  that  sweet  old  song  turned  into  a 
screaming  farce.  Olcott’s  crying  was  the  most 
natural  thing  I  ever  heard.  It  almost  set  me  crying 
too.” 

“  Oh,  it  was  a  hit,”  said  Hammond,  “and  we’ve 
got  to  keep  him  to  the  end  of  the  tour.” 

In  the  big  sitting  room  where  the  company  had 
gathered  before  the  roaring,  open  fire,  the  girls  and 
most  of  the  men  were  laughing  heartily  over  Tenby’s 
crying.  The  two  boys  noticed,  however,  that  Frank 
Gale,  the  tall  actor  who  played  the  part  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  officer,  had  little  to  say,  and  did  not  join  in  the 
hilarity  of  the  others.  The  cynic,  however,  remarked 
that  the  blubbering  of  the  boy  baby  was  fine  and 
evinced  long  practice. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  laughed  Terry, •“ it’s  the  first 
real,  good  cry  I’ve  had  in  about  fifteen  years.” 

“  Why,  did  you  really  cry?”  Elsie  Warner  asked. 

“  Bless  you,  didn’t  you  hear  me  ?  I  thought  I  just 
bellowed.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  I  thought  you  were  just  acting.” 

“Thunder  !  I  was  crying.” 

“Why,  can  you  cry  naturally  whenever  you  want 
to?”  she  asked. 

“Of  course  1  can,  can’t  you?” 

“  Really,  I  don’t  know.  I  never  tried.” 

Mrs.  Hammond  finally  told  the  girls  to  go  upstairs 
and  get  all  the  sleep  they  could,  for  it  was  absolutely 
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necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  beauty.  “As 
for  the  boys,  they  can  sit  up  as  long-  as  they  please, 
as  they  have  no  beauty  to  be  spoiled. ” 

“  Oh,  my  !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  blondes,  “  I  think 
they  have,  and  they  ought  to  be  made  to  go  to  bed, 
too ;  but  1  suppose  they’ve  got  to  sit  around  and  talk, 
and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  have  fun,  while  we  girls 
are  fast  asleep.” 

“  Oh,  well,  they’ll  show  the  effect  of  it  in  the  course 
of  time,”  replied  Mrs.  Hammond;  “for  they  will  all 
be  old-looking  in  a  very  few  years.” 

The  girls  went  upstairs,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
mond,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Gale  turned  to 
Fred  and  asked  : 

“Have  you  made  a  contract  with  the  old  man  ?” 

“  No,  not  yet.  He  wanted  me  to,  but  1  said  I’d  just 
try  it  for  a  week  and  let  him  know  then  what  I  would 
do.” 

“Well,  let  me  give  you  a  pointer.  Don’t  let  him 
shove  you  into  the  play  any  further  than  you  went 
to-night,  for  your  songs  give  3tou  a  far  better  show 
than  anything  else  in  the  piece  could.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  care  to  get  any  farther  into  it  than 
that,”  laughed  Fred,  “for  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about 
acting.  If  I’m  shoved  into  the  play.  I’ll  be  confined 
to  the  lines.  As  it  is,  Terry  and  I  can  ring  in  any 
snap  we  wish  to.” 

“That’s  it,”  returned  Gale,  “for  37ou’ve  got  a 
better  snap  than  an37  of  the  rest  of  us.” 

“  Wli3T,  how  is  that  ?”  asked  Fred.  “  I  understand 
3Tou’ve  got  two  roles  in  it,  and  that’s  the  best  snap  in 
the  whole  piece.” 

“  Yes,”  he  returned,  “two  roles  on  one  salar37,  and 
if  3tou  call  that  a  soft  snap,  you  don’t  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term.” 

“Oh,  it  gives  3rou  a  chance  to  show  what  you  can 
do.  There’s  where  the  soft  snap  comes  in.” 

“Bah  !  There’s  nothing  in  the  whole  piece  that  will 
give  me  a  chance  to  show  what  I  can  do.” 

Like  most  actors,  Gale  had  an  enormous  bump  of 
egotism,  and  Fred  was  quick  to  see  it. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  you  can  do,”  he  replied, 
“but  1  must  sa37  3-011  pla3r  37our  part  splendid,  and  so 
does  Miss  Traynor.” 

“How  about  me?”  asked  the  C37nic. 

“Oh,  3tou  don’t  have  half  a  show,”  laughed  Fred. 
“  I'm  surprised  that  the3T  haven’t  given  37ou  a  chance 
in  the  play7  to  make  C37nical  remarks  about  ever37bod37 
in  the  audience.” 

“  Great  Scott  !”  exclaimed  limes,  “  if  they  did  that 
we’d  be  mobbed  at  every  performance ;  the  audience 
wouldn’t  stand  it.  AVe  have  to  stand  the  cuss’  C37ni- 
cal  remarks  simpl37  because  the  old  man  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  discharge  an3r  member  of  the  company  who 
kills  him  ;  but  for  that  we’d  have  made  worms’  meat 
of  him  months  ago.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  }-ou,  Sam?”  the  C37nic 
asked . 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me,”  Sam 
replied. 


“  Say,  Fearnot,”  Gale  laughed,  “what  has  the  old 
man  offered  3-011  in  the  wa37  of  pay7  ?” 

“Oh,  he  has  offered  me  m37  own  price.” 

“  Oh,  well,  I  know  better  than  that.  I’ve  been  with 
him  too  long.  Eveiy  dollar  he  pa37s  out  in  the  way 
of  salary,  one  nas  to  earn  twice  over.” 

“Of  course,  that’s  what  he  hires  us  for,  for  no 
manager  in  the  world  wants  an  actor  who  can’t  put 
mone37  in  his  purse.” 

“  Well,  didn’t  he  make  37ou  an  offer  ?” 

“Of  course  he  did.” 

“  How  much  did  he  offer  ?” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  frank  with  37ou,”  said  Fred.  “It’s 
simply  none  of  3rour  business  what  he  offered.”  . 

“Well,  37ou  needn’t  get  huffy  about  it.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  liuff37  in  the  least.  It’s  si m pi 37  an 
impertinence  for  one  man  to  make  inquiries  into  an¬ 
other’s  personal  affairs.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  be  too  personal  in  37oui 
remarks  about  it.” 

“Oh,  no;  but  I  want  to  be  understood.  Hence  1 
speak  plainly.  What  Mr.  Hammond  chooses  to  pa}7 
me  is  no  concern  of  yours,  and  I  certainly  don’t  care 
the  snap  of  m37  finger  what  he  pa}-s  3rou  !” 

“  Oh,  37ou  talk  like  a  supe  with  a  swelled  head,” 
sneered  Gale,  turning  to  leave  the  room. 

“AVell,  it  ma3r  be  that  I  am  a  supe,”  retorted 
Fred,  “but  if  you  wish  to  keep  out  of  the  soup,  37ou 
want  to  go  slow  in  talking  to  me,  Mr.  Gale.” 

Gale  wheeled  around  and  confronted  him  with  the 
query  : 

“  Do  37ou  think  37ou  can  put  me  in  the  soup  ?” 

“  Yes ;  I  can  do  it  easil37,  if  I  have  occasion  to.” 

“  Oh,  3-ou  think  so,  do  37ou  ?  How’s  that  for  a 
starter?”  and  with  that  he  slapped  Fred  a  stinging- 
blow  on  his  left  cheek. 

The  next  moment  he  found  himself  knocked  clear 
back  against  the  wall,  where  he  sank  down  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor.  When  he  rose  to  his  feet,  Fred  gave 
him  a  couple  of  sockdolagers,  full  in  the  face,  that 
sent  him  back  to  the  floor  again. 

Sam  limes  sprang  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  to  keep 
out  an37  outsiders. 

When  Gale  rose  to  his  feet  the  second  time  Fred  let 
him  have  two  more,  and  down  he  went  again,  with¬ 
out  having  given  a  blow  in  return. 

“Say7,  Fearnot,”  said  Innes,  “let  up  on  him.” 

“  Keep  out  of  the  way  now  !”  said  Fred,  with  a 
fierce  glitter  in  his  eye.  “  He  struck  the  first  blow, 
and  has  got  to  say  lie’s  in  the  soup,  or  I’ll  down  him 
every  time  he  rises  to  lus  feet !” 

“Well,  maybe  some  of  the  rest  of  us  will  have 
something  to  say  about  that,”  replied  Innes,  throw¬ 
ing  off  his  coat. 

“Now,  see  here,  my  fine  fellow,”  said  Ter rv,  ad¬ 
dressing  Innes,  “  I’ve  got  a  little  gun  111  my  pocket, 
and  youfll  hear  it  pop  if  you  take  a  hand  in  this  thing. 
Just  let  them  alone.  It’s  their  affair.  Let  the  best 
man  win.” 

“  That’s  it,”  remarked  the  cynic  ;  “  the  best  man 
wins  the  world  over.” 
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Gale  rose  to  his  feet  again,  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  room,  glaring  at  Fred  like  a  ! 
tiger  at  bay. 

Fred  walked  up  to  him  and  deliberately  knocked 
him  down  again,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Gale  ! 
was  several  inches  taller  than  he,  and  at  least  thirty  ! 
pounds  heavier.  For  all  that  the  actor  never  landed 
a  blow,  for  Fred  was  quick  as  lightning  and  a  master 
of  the  science  of  sparring. 

“That’s  all  right,  Fearnot,”  said  Gale,  “lac- 
knowledge  I’m  in  the  soup.” 

“That  settles  it,  then,”  replied  Fred.  “I’m  sorry 
you  made  the  mistake  you  did,  but  I  suppose  a  new¬ 
comer  has  to  be  sized  up.” 

The  other  members  were  utterly  astonished  at  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Gale,  who  had  been  the  bully  of 
the  company  ever  since  he  joined  it.  They  had  no 
sympathy  for  him  whatever,  and  Innes’  attempt  at 
interference  was  not  so  much  out  of  friendship  for 
him,  as  to  a  natural  desire  to  exhibit  his  own 
prowess.  Terry’s  threat,  however,  to  shoot,  had 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  hand  in  it. 

After  Gale  left  the  room  and  went  upstairs,  Innes 
turned  to  Terry  and  asked  : 

“Are  you  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  revolver  ?” 

“No,”  laughed  Terry,  “  I  haven’t  got  an}7  revol¬ 
ver  on  me.” 

“You  haven’t,  eh  ?” 

“No.” 

“  Why  did  you  say  you  had,  then  ?” 

“Oh,  look  here,  now,”  laughed  Terry,  “do  you 
know  how  to  play  poker  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Don’t  you  understand  a  bluff  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  what’s  ailing  you,  then?  Why  didn’t  you 
call  my  bluff  ?” 

The  actors  roared  with  laughter  at  Innes’  expense, 
but  the  fellow  had  the  good  sense  to  join  in,  shake 
hands  with  Terry,  and  remark  : 

“I  had  no  stake  in  the  jack  pot,  but  just  to  get 
even  with  you,  I’d  like  to  put  on  the  gloves  with 
you  for  a  few  minutes.” 

“Nothing  would  please  me  better,”  said  Terry, 
“and  we’ll  try  it  sometime,  for  I’ve  knocked  the 
wind  out  of  Fred  in  three  rounds.” 

“Oh,  you  have,  eh?” 

“Yes.  Haven’t  I,  Fred?” 

“Yes,  I  own  up  to  it,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Well,  then,”  returned  Innes,  “you  don’t  knock 
any  out  of  me.  Not  if  I  can  keep  out  of  your 
way.” 

“All  right.  Just  keep  out  of  my  way,  and  you’ll 
keep  your  wind.  We  are  not  professionals  in  any¬ 
thing,  except  in  taking  care  'of  No.  1.  We  both 
think  we  are  good  fellows  and  want  everybody  else 
to  think  so,  too.  So  we’ll  shake  hands  and  all  go  to 
bed.”  And  they  shook  hands  all  around  and  went 
upstairs  to  their  rooms,  where  the}7  slept  till  quite 
a  late  hour  the  next  day. 

When  Gale  arose  the  next  morning  he  had  a  pair 


of  the  finest  decorated  optics  ever  seen  in  the  State, 
and  as  he  gazed  at  them  in  the  mirror  he  said 
things  and  thought  things  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
forbid  printing.  He  sent  for  Hammond,  the  manager, 
to  come  to  his  room. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  the  manager,  as  he  en¬ 
tered.  “What  have  you  run  up  against,  Frank  ?” 

“Oh,  I  had  a  little  set-to  last  night  with  Fear¬ 
not.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  Fearnot  bunged 
you  up  that  way,  do  you  ?” 

“  Yes ;  I  slapped  his  face  for  a  bit  of  impudence  and 
he  came  at  me  like  a  cyclone.  Of  course  we  both  can’t 
stay  in  the  company.  You  must  take  your  choice 
between  him  and  me.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Frank,”  said  the  manager,  “I’ve 
given  you  steady  work  and  good  pay,  so  I  don’t  think 
you  have  any  right  whatever  to  make  your  quarrel 
with  any  other  member  of  the  company  interfere  in 
any  way  with  my  business.  If  you  want  to  resign 
from  the  company,  you  can  do  so  ;  but  I  will  not  dis¬ 
miss  either  one  of  you.  If  you  resign,  you’ll  have  the 
reputation  of  being  thrashed  out  of  the  company  by  a 
newcomer,  which  will  make  you  sick  every  time  you 
appear  on  the  Rialto  in  New  York.  Is  Fearnot’s  face 
in  the  same  condition  as  yours  ?” 

“No.  I  couldn’t  touch  him.” 

Hammond  whistled. 

“You  ran  up  against  a  snag,  Frank,  and  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  make  friends  with  Fearnot,  tell 
him  you  bear  him  no  ill  will,  and  acknowledge  that  ^ 
he  is  a  better  man  than  you  are  with  his  fists.” 

“Oh,  I  had  to  acknowledge  that  last  night;  so 
there’s  no  need  of  my  doing  so  the  second  time.  But 
how  about  the  double  role  ?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  said  Hammond. 
“I’ll  pay  you  both  salaries  until  I  can  get  some  one 
else  to  take  the  other  one,  provided  that  you  keep  on 
good  terms  with  Fearnot,  so  as  not  to  damage  the 
business  of.  the  company.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Gale,  mollified  by  the  promise 
of  an  addition  to  his  salary,  for  he  was  a  sordid  kind 
of  a  fellow.  “  Will  vou  ask  Mrs.  Hammond  for  some 
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of  the  paints  and  cosmetics  that  the  girls  use,  so 
I  can  hang  a  curtain  over  these  optics  of  mine  ?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Hammond,  “I’ll  bring  them  into 
you.” 

And  with  that  the  manager  returned  to  his  room, 
where  he  explained  the  situation  to  his  wife,  and  got 
the  paints  and  cosmetics,  which  he  carried  back  to 
Gale’s  quarters.  That  done,  he  called  on  Fred  and 
Terry,  who  were  downstairs  with  some  of  the  other 
actors.  He  was  looking  fresh  as  a  morning  glory. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,”  he  said,  laughing,  “for 
Heaven’s  sake  don’t  go  into  the  decoration  business  I 
while  a  member  of  this  company.  Gale  is  a  sight  to 
see  this  morning,  but  he  says  it  was  his  fault  and 
that  he  hears  you  no  ill  will.” 

“  The  deuce  he  does!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “He’s  a 
better  man  than  I  thought  he  was.  He  slapped  my 
face  last  night,  and  that  was  something  that  I 
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couldn’t  stand.  I’m  sorry  it  happened,  but  I’m  will¬ 
ing  to  shake  hands  and  be  as  good  a  friend  to  him  as 
he  ever  had  in  his  life.” 

“Good,  glad  to  hear  you  say  that !”  and  the  man¬ 
ager  shook  hands  with  him,  after  which  they  waited 
in  the  sitting  room  for  his  wife  and  the  girls  to  come 
down  to  breakfast. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  FRED  MADE  A  GIRL  CRY. 

The  entire  company  were  at  the  breakfast  table 
when  Gale  came  in.  They  looked  up  at  him  and  found 
his  face  as  placid  as  a  May  morning,  with  not  a  sign 
of  discoloration  in  sight.  His  experience  in  making- 
up  for  the  stage  had  enabled  him  to  apply  the  paint 
with  such  skill  as  to  entirely  conceal  all  evidence  of 
his  mishap. 

A  broad  grin  appeared  on  every  face,  but  he  bowed 
and  smiled  as  pleasantly  as  one  could  wish.  After 
the  meal  he  met  Fred  out  in  the  office  of  the  hotel  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  saying  : 

“  Old  man,  you  were  too  much  for  me  last  night.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  it  happened,”  returned  Fred, 
“and  was  afraid  that  trouble  would  result  from  it  for 
one  or  the  other  of  us.” 

“  Oh,  no ;  it’s  all  right.  You  can  bet  your  life  I 
won’t  try  to  run  up  against  your  fist  any  more. 

!  Where  in  thunder  did  you  learn  how  to  spar?” 

“  Oh,  I  took  lessons  in  New  York,”  laughed  Fred. 

“  Well,  I’d  like  for  you  to  give  me  a  few.” 

“Not  on  your  life.  If  I  taught  you  the  art  you’d 
have  it  in  for  me  and  give  me  a  whaling  as  soon  as 
you  mastered  it.  You’re  heavier  than  I  am  and  have 
a  longer  reach.” 

“Oh,  no;  I’ll  promise  never  to  do  that.” 

“I  won’t  take  the  chances,”  laughed  Fred. 

About  noon  the  manager  paid  the  bill  at  the  hotel, 
and  the  company  took  the  train  for  the  next  town, 
which  was  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  one  they  had 
just  left.  In  the  car  Fred  managed  to  get  a  seat  with 
one  of  the  girls,  who  at  once  began  questioning  him 
about  his  fight  with  Gale. 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Fred,  “Gale  and  I  have 
made  up ;  we’re  good  friends,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
say  a  word  to  any  one  about  that  trouble.” 

“  Well,  you’ll  tell  me  what  caused  it,  won’t  you  ?” 

“No;  I  won’t  tell  you  a  thing  about  it.” 

“Wasn’t  it  about  one  of  the  girls  ?”  she  asked. 

“  No.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ?” 

“Oh,  because  they’re  all  talking  about  it,  thinking 
that  it  was  on  account  of  his  jealous}^  of  you.” 

,  “Well,  it’s  a  mistake.  It  was  about  another  mat¬ 
ter  altogether,  and  now  let  me  tell  you,  that  you  went 
through  your  part  of  the  play  last  night  so  well,  that 
one’s  imagination  would  be  [utterly  at  a  loss  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  improvement  in  it.” 

“Oh,  thank  you  ever  so  much,”  she  replied.  “Of 


course  3rou  know  what  we  all  think  about  yours  and 
Olcott’s  singing.” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  we  both  did  well ;  because  each  time  we  • 
were  almost  in  the  dark.  The  lights  were  turned 
down,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  singing.” 

“No;  but  it  added  a  great  deal  to  the  impressive¬ 
ness  of  the  scene.” 

When  they  reached  the  town  they  went  to  the  hotel, 
had  their  dinner,  and  then  repaired  to  the  theater, 
examined  the  scenery  and  found  everything  all  right. 
The  manager  of  the  theater  had  received  a  telegram 
from  the  manager  of  the  Homerville  Opera  House, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  splendid  play,  one  of  the  best 
that  had  ever  come  to  that  town  and,  of  course,  the 
owner  of  the  theater  let  the  public  know  the  fact,  for 
it  was  to  his  interest  that  every  compan3r  that  played 
there  should  have  full  houses,  so  that  the  profession 
might  put  the  town  on  the  list  of  good  pla3^-towns. 

That  night  the  building  was  packed,  and  again  Fred 
and  Terr3r  made  a  splendid  hit  with  their  singing  and 
were  compelled  to  repeat  three  different  times.  The 
audience  fairly  rose  at  them,  which  caused  Manager 
Hammond  to  rub  his  hands  in  gleeful  satisfaction. 

The  last  song,  in  which  “  Home,  Sweet  Home  ”  was 
turned  into  a  screaming  farce,  took  the  house  \)y 
storm.  After  the  performance,  Hammond  said  to 
Fred  that  he  wanted  him  to  take  the  part  of  the  pa¬ 
triot  spy  in  the  pla3r. 

“What  are  3rou  goingto  do  with  the  one  that’s  got 
it  now  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Why,  I  want  to  place  him  in  the  role  of  the  one 
who  went  away  last  week.” 

“You  mean  the  extra  one  that  Gale  is  filling  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  won’t  he  kick  on  that  ?” 

“I  don’t  see  why  he  should.  He  gets  the  same 
pay.” 

“  Yes,  I  know ;  but  he’ll  look  upon  it  as  going  back¬ 
ward  instead  of  forward.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  nonsense.  I’m  running  this  thing 
for  what  money  there  is  in  it  for  me,  and  not  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  any  particular  man  or  woman.” 

“Vei\ytrue;  but  it  will  make  him  an  enemy  of 
mine.” 

“  Well,  what  if  it  does  ?  You  can  take  care  of  your¬ 
self.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  can.  I’ll  take  the  place  if  3-011  wish 
me  to.  But  3-ou  want  us  to  keep  up  the  singing,  too, 
don’t  ydu  ?” 

“  Oh,  3res  ;  we  couldn’t  do  without  that.” 

The  manager  saw  the  other  actor,  who  was  playing 
the  part  of  the  patriot  spy,  and  told  him  what  change 
he  contemplated  making.  Naturally  the  actor  kicked 
vigorously;  but  Hammond  told  him  very-  promptly 
that  he  was  stiutying  his  own  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  that  as  long  as  he  paid  him  his  salary  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  So  the  fellow  had  to  submit.  But  he  was 
unable  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  impression  that 
Fred  had  purposely  sought  to  supersede  him. 

h  led  asked  for  a  couple  of  days  in  which  to  memor- 
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ixe  the  lines  and  get  up  costumes  appropriate  to  the 
character  he  was  to  play.  Being  gifted  with  a  splen¬ 
did  memory,  he  soon  mastered  the  lines,  but  found  he 
had  to  wait  a  day  longer  than  agreed  upon  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  costumes.  Much  to  his  surpise  he  saw 
that  Gale,  who  was  no  longer  to  receive  a  double 
salary  for  plajdng  two  roles,  was  very  much  dis¬ 
gruntled,  and  like  the  other  actor,  disposed  to  blame 
him  for  it. 

Determined  that  he  should  not  be  misunderstood, 
he  went  to  Gale  and  told  him  how  Hammond  had 
asked  him  to  take  the  character  in  the  play,  and  that 
he  had  tried  to  [refuse,  but  the  manager  would  not 
listen  to  it. 

“  I  d*on’t  want  you  to  think  that  I  have  tried  to  pro¬ 
ject  myself  into  the  play  at  all,  for  I  have  not.  I  don  t 
care  two  cents  for  the  salary,  for  I  don’t  need  it.” 

“The  deuce  3rou  don’t!”  exclaimed  Gale.  “Got 
money  to  burn,  have  you  ?” 

“Oh,  no;  only  fools  burn  money.  Wise  men  take 
care  of  it.” 

Gale  went  on  playing  the  double  role  for  three 
nights  longer,  by  which  time  Fred  was  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  play.  He  was  to  appear  four  different 
times  during  the  performance,  in  one  of  which  he  was 
to  rush  upon  the  stage  and  rescue  the  patriot  girl 
from  the  British  officer,  who  attempted  to  seize  her 
and  bear  her  away  to  his  camp,  after  having  in¬ 
veigled  her  into  an  appointment  to  meet  him  and 
hear  from  her  lover,  who  was  still  a  prisoner. 

The  interview  between  the  British  officer  and  the 
patriot  girl  was  a  fine  scene,  and  the  audience  was 
held  spellbound  by  her  tearful  pleadings  and  the  con¬ 
summate  villainy  of  the  Briton.  At  a  most  thrilling 
part  of  the  scene,  when  the  officer  told  her  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  take  her  to  his  camp,  she  sought  to  escape  him. 
He  chased  her  clear  across  the  stage,  fear  apparently 
lending  wings  to  her  feet.  She  was  caught,  however, 
and  as  the  Briton  seized  the  unwilling  girl’s  wrist  and 
attempted  to  grasp  her  waist,  Fred  dashed  out  upon 
the  stage,  rifle  in  hand,  amid  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
applause.  He  raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  aimed  at 
the  officer,  and  hissed  out  : 

“Hands  off,  or  I’ll  fire  !” 

The  astounded  Briton  released  his  grasp  of  the 
girl’s  wrist  and  recoiled  before  the  threatening  muz¬ 
zle  of  the  rifle.  The  girl  went  up  to  Fred,  and  he 
caught  her  around  the  waist  with  his  left  hand,  still 
presenting  the  rifle  menacingly.  The  officer  gave  a 
shrill  blast  on  a  whistle  and  the  sound  of  rushing  feet 
was  heard.  The  next  moment  a  file  of  British  soldiers 
were  seen  coming  at  a  double-quick.  The  ghl  cried 

out : 

“  We  are  lost  !  We  are  lost !  The  soldiers  are 
coming!” 

The  next  moment  Fred  fired  and  one  of  the  soldiers 
staggered  forward  and  fell  full  length  on  the  stage, 
whilst  he  lifted  the  girl  in  his  arms,  bearing  her  away 
out  of  sight,  through  a  forest  scene. 

Naturally  the  act  evoked  a  perfect  storm  of  pa¬ 
triotic  enthusiasm.  His  lifting  the  girl  in  his  arms 


and  bearing  her  off  was  quite  different  from  the  way 
it  had  been  played  before.  With  his  predecessor,  the 
patriotic  girl  made  her  own  escape,  leaving  the  spy 

to  hold  the  soldiers  at  bay. 

She  was  not  even  aware  that  Fred  intended  to  bear 
her  off,  for  when  they  got  behind  the  scene,  she 
laughed  and  said : 

“  Why,  how  strong  you  are.  Why  didn’t  you  tell 

me  you  were  going  to  do  that  ?” 

“  Didn’t  know  it  myself,”  he  laughed,  “until  I  got 
m}7-  arm  around  your  waist,  and  then  I  couldn’t  resist 
the  temptation.  You  don’t  object  to  it,  do  you  ? 

“  Oh,  no,  as  long  as  37ou  don’t  squeeze  me  too 

hard.” 

“No  danger  of  that,”  he  laughed,  “for  I  don’t 
think  I  have  strength  enough  for  that.  A  girl  will 
stand  more  squeezing  than  a  lemon.” 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  said  Hammond,  coming  up  to 
him,  “  you  did  that  splendidly,  and  it’s  a  good  idea 
to  bear  the  girl  off,  instead  of  letting  her  take  to  her 
heels.” 

“That’s  what  I  thought,  sir,”  he  laughed. 

“You  find  her  a  pretty  hefty  girl,  though,  don’t 
you?”  asked  the  cynic. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  she’s  a  whole  barrel  of  sugar,  but  I'd 
lift  her  if  she  weighed  a  ton.” 

His  first  appearance  as  an  actor  was  a  decided  hit, 
and  his  songs  with  Terry  were  even  better ;  for  the 
audience  rose  at  them  and  almost  raised  the  roof  with 
their  cheering. 

“Now,  Miss  Nellie,”  he  said  to  the  patriot  girl,  on 
their  wa3r  back  to  the  hotel,  “I  ve  got  a  couple  of 
songs  for  37ou  to  sing  with  us,  after  a  few  more  ap¬ 
pearances,  which  will  help  out  things  wonderfully,” 
and  he  gave  her  the  names  of  the  songs,  one  of  which 
she  was  familiar  with,  but  the  other  was  new  to  her. 

The  next  day  Terry  called  Fred’s  attention  to  the 
little  brunette  of  the  company,  Gussie  Silvers,  sa3ring 
that  he  believed  she  was  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  her?”  Fred  asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know;  but  I’ve  caught  her  crying 
two  or  three  times  in  the  last  day  or  two.” 

“  The  deuce  you  have  !  I  thought  I  did  too,  once ; 
but  wasn’t  sure  of  it.  She’s  a  very  quiet  kind  of  a 
girl  and  doesn’t  join  in  with  the  fun,  like  the  others 
do.  If  I  get  a  chance  I  intend  to  ask  her  what  the 
trouble  is.” 

“  You’d  better  not,”  said  Terry.  “  Try  to  find  out 
through  some  of  the  other  girls.” 

“  I  guess  3rou’re  right.  I’ll  ask  Nellie  Traynor.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  on  the  train  to  the  next  town, 
Fred  noticed  that  Gussie  had  a  seat  to  herself,  where 
she  sat  and  gazed  out  of  the  window,  with  a  sad,  far 
away  look  in  her  e3^e. 

“See  here.  Miss  Nellie,”  he  said  to  the  blonde,  who 
was  seated  by  his  side,  “what’s  the  matter  with 
Gussie  ?  I  notice  that  she  is  sad  all  the  time.” 
f.  “Oh,  we’re  all  so  sorry  for  her,”  replied  Nellie. 
“  Her  mother  is  sick  in  New  York  and  she  has  to  send 
her  every  cent  of  her  salary,  and  two  days  ago  she 
received  a  letter  from  her  mother,  asking  for  more 
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money  to  save  lier  from  being  put  out  on  the  streets 
by  the  landlord.  She  went  to  the  manager  and  asked 
for  a  week’s  salary  in  advance,  and  he,  refused  to  let 
her  have  it.” 

“  Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  Fred.  “  Is  that  what’s 
troubling  her  ?” 

“Yes,  that  and  nothing  more,  except  the  illness 
of  her  mother.” 

“  Well,  now,  she  shall  have  the  money  if  it  takes 
the  last  dollar  I  have,”  and  with  that  he  drew  a  roll 
of  bills  from  his  pocket,  counted  out  fifty  dollars, 
which  he  gave  to  Nellie,  saying : 

“  Just  slip  over  there  to  her  now,  and  give  that  to 
her,  and  tell  her  not  to  think  about  repaying  it  until 
times  are  better  with  her.” 

“Oh,  my,”  said  Nellie,  “this  is  two  and  a  half 
times  her  weekly  salary.” 

“That  makes  no  difference.  Go  and  give  it  to  her 
and  let  the  sunshine  come  back  into  her  heart.  I’m 
able  to  stand  it.” 

The  blonde  arose  from  her  seat  and  went  over  and 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  Gussie,  put  an  arm  around 
her  neck,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice : 

“  Gussie,  Fred  asked  me  what  made  3*ou  look  so 
sad,  and  I  told  him  about  your  sick  mother  and  Mr. 
Hammond’s  refusal  to  advance  any  of  your  salary  to 
you.  He  quietly  placed  fifty  dollars  in  my  hand  and 
told  me  to  give  it  to  you  and  say  that  you  were  not 
to  bother  about  repaying  it  until  times  were  better,” 
and  with  that  she  slipped  the  money  into  Gussie’s 
hand,  who  took  it,  stuck  it  into  her  pocket,  and  then, 
without  uttering  a  word  burst  into  tears. 

The  other  girls  sprang  up  from  their  seat  and 
went  over  to  see  what  she  was  crying  about. 

“  Oh,  she’s  worrying  about  her  mother,”  explained 
Nellie,  not  willing  to  tell  all  the  facts. 

Of  course  they  were  all  sympathetic,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  actors  passed  some  very  severe  comments  on 
the  hard-hearted  manager.  It  should  be  said  for  Ham¬ 
mond,  however,  that  he  had  always  been  just  in  his 
dealings  with  them,  paid  their  salaries  regularly,  but 
flatly  refused  to  pay  out  a  dollar  for  service  that  had 
not  been  rendered.  He  had  paid  dearly  for  his  les¬ 
sons  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  manager  to 
the  tune  of  thousands  of  dollars,  until  lie  finally  swore 
a  great,  round  oath  that  he  would  never  again  ad¬ 
vance  money  on  salaries. 

By  and  b}T  Gussie  finished  her  crying,  wiped  away 
her  tears,  and  was  seen  to  smile  again.  It  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  first  smile  that  had  appeared  in  her  face 
within  three  days,  and  when  Fred  saw  it  he  thought 
that  it  was  worth  every  cent  of  the  fifty  dollars  to 
him. 

“  She’s  a  good  little  girl,”  said  he  to  himself,  “and 
as  long  as  I  am  with  the  company,  I’m  going  to  see 
that  she  has  a  good  time.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIRE  IN  THE  THEATER. 

When  they  reached  the  next  town  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  crowded  into  the  hotel  omnibus,  laughing  and 


chatting  like  a  lot  of  school  children.  In  getting  out 
of  the  omnibus  Fred  assisted  Gussie  to  alight,  and 
she  said  to  him  : 

“  I  thank  you  more  than  I  can  say.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Gussie,  I  had  the  money  to  spare 
and  have  got  some  left  37et.  I’ve  been  watching  you. 
You’re  a  good  little  girl,  and  must  remember  that 
you’ve  got  a  brother  in  this  company.” 

None  of  the  rest  of  them  heard  what  he  said,  and 
ten  minutes  later  Gussie  was  in  the  telegraph  office* 
wiring  the  mone37  to  her  mother — eve^  cent  of  what 
Fred  had  loaned  her,  keeping  nothing  for  herself. 

An  hour  or  two  later  Nellie  told  Fred  about  it. 

“  Great  Scott !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Didn’t  she  keep 
an3r thing  for  herself  ?” 

“Not  a  penn3%  and  spent  the  last  dollar  she  had  for 
sending  the  dispatch.” 

“She’s  an  angel,”  said  Fred,  “a  treasure  to  her 
mother,”  and  he  drew  a  tcn-dollar  bill  from  his  pocket 
and  asked  Nellie  to  give  it  to  her.  “  If  she  refuses  to 
take  it,”  said  he,  “tell  her  she  must,  and  that  she 
can  return  it  when  she  is  paid  off.” 

“You  must  have  a  lot  of  mone3T,”  laughed  Nellie. 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  any  to  burn,  but  what  I  have  I’m 
willing  to  share  with  a  friend  in  distress.” 

Gussie  didn’t  wish  to  take  the  mone3r,  and  Nellie 
had  to  almost  force  her  to  accept  it,  as  a  loan. 

That  night  Fred  thought  Gussie  acted  better  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her  do  before,  and  he  was  so  atten¬ 
tive  to  her  behind  the  scenes,  that  the  blonde  beauty, 
a  bit  jealous,  several  times  twitted  him  about  it. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  he  laughed.  “Don’t  you 
worm7-.  I  expect  to  be  challenged  to  a  duel  on  37our 
account  inside  of  a  week.” 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  called  out  Hammond,  interrupt¬ 
ing  him  as  he  was  talking  to  Nellie,  “we  are  billed 
to  Minneapolis  for  a  week,  and  during  our  sta3r  there 
we  have  to  give  eight  performances,  presenting  four 
different  pla3Ts.  You’ll  have  to  do  some  pretty7  hard 
studying  to  be  ready1  for  it.  We  reach  there  in  an¬ 
other  week,  and  if  3rou’ll  come  up  to  my  room  I  will 
give  37ou  the  roles  3Tou  are  to  fill.” 

“All  right,  sir.  Excuse  me,  Miss  Nellie,”  and  he 
turned  awa3T  and  followed  the  manager  up  to  his 
room. 

There  he  was  told  that  in  one  of  the  plays  he  was 
to  take  the  leading  part,  and  that  Nellie  Tray  nor  and 
Elsie  Warner  the  two  important  female  characters. 

“So  3rou  three  must  do  3Tour  rehearsing  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  each  day.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  do  m3r  best;  but  as  I 
told  3rou  before  I’ve  had  no  experience  as  an  actor.” 

“Oh,  go  ahead.  I’ll  give  3tou  all  the  latitude  3rou 
want.  Ring  in  an3T thing  3*011  please,  so  3*011  don’t 
spoil  it.” 

He  took  the  manuscripts  to  his  room  and  looked 
over  them  vei*37  carefuffy,  and  found  that  in  one  of 
the  pla3rs  he  was  to  make  violent  love  to  the  heroine 
of  the  pla3r,  Nellie  Traynor. 

Frank  Gale  had  probably  played  the  role  fifty  times 
with  her,  and  naturally  expected  to  play  it  again. 
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Just  before  supper  Fred  met  Nellie  and  told  her  of 
the  role  that  had  been  assigned  him  by  the  manager 
for  that  particular  play. 

“Oh,  my!"  she  exclaimed,  “Frank  will  raise  an 
awtul  row  about  that,  for  we  have  played  it  together 
many  a  time." 

“  \\  ell,  he  must  raise  the  row  with  the  manager, 
not  with  me.  I  will  have  the  lines  memorized  by  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon,  I  guess,  when  we  must  have  a  bit 
»  of  a  rehearsal,  for  1  see  I  have  to  kiss  you  about  a 
half  dozen  times,  and  naturally  my  mouth  is  just 
watering  to  get  at  it.” 

<0 

“Oh,  there's  no  fun  in  stage  kissing,”  she  laughed. 

“I  guess  1  can  throw  some  fun  into  it,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

“Well,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  go  to  kissing  me 
on  the  hair  or  neck,  for  I  can’t  stand  that,  and  re¬ 
member  that  you’re  not  to  eat  onions  for  supper.” 
v  Thus  chatting  merrily  they  entered  the  supper 
room,  and  there  at  the  table  the  news  went  round  of 
the  change  that  had  been  made  by  the  manager. 

There  was  arc  angry  flash  in  Gale’s  eyes  when  it 
reached  him.  He  was  the  leading  man  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  engaged  to  play  the  leading  role  during  the 
trip,  so  he  sought  the  manager  as  soon  as  he  left  the 
table,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  Fearnot  was 
to  take  his  place  in  the  play  of  the  lover. 

“Yes,”  answered  Hammond,  “  I  thought  it  best 
to  give  him  that  place,  while  you  are  to  continue,  as 
before,  in  all  the  others.” 

“But  your  contract  with  me  was  that  I  was  to  play 
the  leading  role  during  the  trip.” 

* 

“Very  true,  and  the  contract  also  stated  that  you 
were  to  have  the  pay  of  the  leading  man  of  the  com- 
„  pany,  and  that  part,  which  is  the  most  important.  I’ll 
keep  to  the  strict  letter ;  but  I  want  to  use  Fearnot 
in  that  play,  to  find  out  if  he  has  the  stuff  of  a  good 
actor  in  him.  It  is  to  be  played  onty  twice  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  whenever  that  piece  is  on  you  can  take 
a  rest,  while  at  the  same  time  drawing  your  pay.” 

“That  doesn’t  suit  me,”  said  Gale.  “I  insist  upon 
playing  the  role  myself,  according  to  contract.” 

“Now,  see  here,  Gale,  it  won’t  pay  you  to  do  that 

*  way.  You  must  remember  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
contract  that  a  week’s  notice  can  be  given  by  either 
side  to  terminate  the  contract.  If  1  am  willing  to 

*  pay  you  your  salary  and  let  you  sit  in  the  audience 
during  the  rest  of  the  trip,  why  shouldn’t  you  allow 
me  to  do  so,  if  I  think  it’s  to  my  interest  to  have  it 
that  way.” 

\ 

“Simpty  because  it  would  be  damaging  to  my  repu- 
I  tation  to  have  my  jdace  taken  from  me  and  given  to 
someone  else,  and  1  simply  won’t  have  it.” 

“Well,  all  right,”  said  Hammond,  “inside  of  ten 

*  minutes  I’ll  place  a  written  notice  in  your  hand,  ter¬ 
minating  our  contract  at  the  end  of  a  week,”  and 
witli  that  the  manager  turned  and  walked  away  from 

«  him,  leaving  him  in  a  rage. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  the  manager  met 
him  again  and*  in  the  presence  of  Sam  Innes,  handed  ‘ 


him  a  written  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  to  go  into  effect  one  week  from  that  day. 

Gale  weakened,  and,  after  reading  the  note,  said 
to  Hammond  : 

“  I’ve  thought  the  matter  over  and  have  decided  to 
be  satisfied  to  have  the  thing  go  as  you  wish.” 

“It  is  too  late,  now,  Frank,”  replied  Hammond. 
“You  can  never  play  for  me  again.  You’re  one  of 
those  kind  of  fellows  who  take  delight  in  giving  man¬ 
agers  trouble.  I’m  in  this  business  for  what  money 
there  is  in  it  for  me,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of 
any  man  or  woman.” 

Gale  was  thunderstruck  ;  for  he  had  flattered  him¬ 
self  with  the  idea  that  tli^  companjT  couldn’t  get  along 
without  him,  and  now  that  he  saw  his  mistake,  he 
was  willing  to  continue  in  any  position  to  which  he 
might  be  assigned,  and  he  again  proposed  to  work 
anywhere  the  manager  saw  fit  to  place  him. 

“No,”  said  Hammond,  shaking  his  head;  “I 
wouldn’t  pay  you  five  cents  a  week  as  usher.  You 
have  given  me  more  trouble  than  any  performer  I 
ever  had,  and  yet  I  have  paid  you  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  never  kept  you  waiting  twenty-four  hours 
for  it  when  due.” 

The  other  members  of  the  company  were  very  much 
surprised  when  tliey  heard  that  the  leading  man  had 
been  sacked,  and  some  of  them  were  apprehensive 
that  disaster  would  follow,  because  Gale  was  really 
a  good  actor,  although  afflicted  with  an  overweening 
vanity  concerning  his  ability. 

Innes  and  the  cynic  naturally  expected  that  they 
would  be  promoted  to  fill  the  places  that  had  been 
assigned  to  the  leading  man,  and  both  went  to  Ham¬ 
mond  about  it. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Hammond,  “I’m  in  tliis^ 
business,  as  I  have  told  you  a  hundred  times  before, 
for  what  money  there  is  in  it  for  me,  and  I  now  serve 
notice  on  each  and  everyone  of  you,  that  the  first 
time  there’s  any  kicking  done  against  an}r  changes  I 
see  proper  to  make,  the  kicker  will  receive  notice  of 
dismissal  from  the  company  at  the  end  of  one  week. 

I  don’t  know  who  I  will  put  in  some  of  the  leading- 
roles,  but  I  intend  to  use  my  own  judgment  in  the 
matter,  and  will  not  submit  to  any  anno3Tance  from 
an3rbody  on  account  of  it.  I  hold  that  you  must  be 
satisfied  as  long  as  I  comply  with  the  financial  part 
of  my  contract  with  you.  I  may  place  Fearnot  in 
other  leading  roles.  It  depends  altogether  on  how  he 
acquits  himself  in  the  one  to  which  I  have  assigned 
him.  I  have  telegraphed  to  Minneapolis  and  to  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  address  of  Tom  Miller,  and  if  I  can  find 
him,  he  will  meet  us  in  Minneapolis  to  take  Frank’s 
place  temporarily.” 

That  night  they  played  to  a  full  house,  and  as 'the 
patriot  spy,  Fred  made  even  a  greater  hit  than  on 
the  night  before,  for  he  had  instructed  the  voumr 
patriot  girl  about  a  chase  around  the  stage  for  the 
space  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  before  making  an  exit, 
during  which  time  Fred  was  to  hold  the  soldiers  at 
bay  with  his  rifle  after  shooting  one  of  them  down. 
The  soldiers  were  to  attempt  to  shoot  him,  but  the 
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British  officer’s  command  prevented  them  from  firing 
for  fear  of  killing  the  girl. 

Such  a  scene  naturally  thrilled  the  audience  to  the 
highest  tension,  and  Hammond,  as  he  looked  on, 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  a  treasure  in  young 
Fearnot.  As  for  Gale,  he  played  his  part  better  than 
-ever  before,  for  he  was  indulging  the  hope  that  Ham¬ 
mond  would  recall  his  dismissal  before  the  end  of  the 
week  and  let  things  continue  as  before. 

After  the  play  Fred  and  Terry  went  on  to  sing  the 
song  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  and  during  the  time 
the  other  performers  were  in  their  dressing  rooms 
putting  on  their  street  costumes.  Gussie  Silvers  and 
another  one  of  the  girls  had  a  room  to  themselves, 
and  while  they  were  changing  their  dresses  a  large 
lamp  on  a  table  suddenly  exploded,  throwing  burning 
oil  in  every  direction.  The  two  girls  screamed  and 
dashed  out  of  the  room,  scarcely  half  dressed.  Gus- 
sie’s  garment,  though,  was  ablaze,  and  she  dashed 
up  the  narrow  stairway  screaming  in  a  perfect  frenzy 
of  terror.  Fred  cut  short  his  song,  dashed  off  the 
stage,  and  went  behind  the  scenes  just  in  time  to 
catch  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

With  great  presence  of  mind  lie  tore  the  blazing 
skirt  literal^  off  her,  threw  it  aside,  seized  her  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  to  his  own  dressing  room,  where 
he  took  down  his  ulster,  made  her  put  it  on  and  but¬ 
toned  it  around  her.  As  it  reached  to  her  feet,  she 
was  not  only  not  exposed,  but  was  comfortabty  warm. 

Of  course,  while  all  that  was  taking  place,  the  cry  of 
fire  created  a  panic  in  the  audience,  and  one  of  the  wild¬ 
est  scenes  imaginable  took  place.  Men  and  women 
screamed,  struggled  and  fought  in-frenzied  terror,  to 
reach  a  place  of  safety.  In  the  meantime,  the  fire 
down  in  the  dressing  room  spread  with  startling 
rapiditjr ;  the  clothes  belonging  to  Gussie  and  her  room¬ 
mate  were  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  others  man¬ 
aged  to  rescue  theirs,  yet  there  was  no  escape  for 
them,  except  through  the  front  end  of  the  building, 
which  they  could  not  reach,  until  the  audience  had 
first  passed  out.  Hammond,  Fred  and  Terry,  seemed 
to  be  the  only  ones  of  the  company  who  didn’t  lose 
their  heads.  Smoke  came  boiling  up  from  the  dressing 
rooms  below,  filling  all  the  space  on  and  about  the 
stage,  and  rolling  up  towards  the  high  ceiling  of  the 
auditorium.  The  girls  were  running  here  and  there, 
screaming  for  somebody  to  save  them.  Terry  caught 
one  of  the  blondes  and  held  her,  whilst  another,  Nel¬ 
lie  Traynor,  rushed  up  to  Fred,  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  begged  him  to  save  her. 

“  Of  course  I  will,”  he  laughed,  “just  hold  on  to 
me  now,  and  stop  that  sort  of  music,  and  stand  by 
me,  quiet  and  cool  as  .you  please.” 

Of  course  the  firemen  dashed  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  building  and  were  fighting  the  flames  heroic¬ 
ally,  but  the  more  water  they  threw  upon  them  the 
denser  the  volume  of  smoke  that  came  boiling  up 
into  the  auditorium. 

Finally  the  smoke  became  so  dense  that  the  per¬ 
formers  had  to  leave  t  he  stage. 

“Como  ahead,”  called  Fred.  “Follow  me,  now. 


and  we’ll  get  out,”  and  he  left  the  stage,  leading 
Nellie  and  Gussie,  while  the  other  followed  him. 

Like  all  country  theaters,  the  means  of  exit  were 
very  poor  in  case  of  emergency  like  that,  and  it  looked 
as  thoug*h  those  who  were  farthest  away  from  the 
door  would  be  suffocated  by  the  smoke  before  they 
could  get  out. 

“'Here,  Terry,”  called  Fred,  “give  me  your  girl, 
run  back  to  the  stage  and  cut  the  rope  that  raises 
the  drop  curtain.  Bring  it  here  and  we’ll  let  these 
girls  down  through  the  window  there.” 

“Just  the  thing!”  cried  Terry,  shoving  his  girl 
over  to  Fred,  and  darting  back  through  the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke,  towards  the  stage. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRED  INVENTS  A  NEW  SCENE. 

Terry  made  his  way  back  to  the  stage,  sprang  up 
over  the  footlights,  drew  his  knife  and  cut  away  at 
the  rope  till  he  severed  it.  Then  he  pulled  it  down 
and  proceeded  to  coil  it  up  so  as  to  carry  it  away. 
He  worked  as  fast  as  he  could,  yet  he  was  almost 
suffocated  before  he  could  get  away  with  it.  Gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath  he  ran  forward  and  handed  it  to  Fred. 

“Here,  Sam,”  called  out  Fred  to  Innes,  “I  want 
you  to  go  down  first.” 

“No  !  No  !”  they  all  cried  ;  “let  the  girls  go  first.” 

“Keep  cool,  now  !”  sang  out  Fred.  “Some  man 
must  be  down  there  to  catch  the  girls  and  untie  the 
rope  from  around  their  waists  so  I  can  get  it  back 
again  to  let  down  the  others.  Come  ahead,  Sam.  No 
need  to  tie  it  around  you.  Just  get  a  good  grip  on  it 
and  slide  down,  while  Terry  and  I  hold  to  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  Innes,  taking  hold  of  the  rope 
and  climbing  out  of  the  window. 

It  took  him  but  a  minute  or  so  to  descend  to  the 
ground,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet,  after  which 
Fred  promptly  drew  the  rope  back  up  through  the 
window. 

“Now,  Miss  Nellie,  you  go  next,”  and  he  and  Terry 
quickly  tied  the  rope  around  her  waist. 

“You  must  hold  on  to  it  with  your  hands,  too,”  he 
added,  after  which  the  two  lifted  her  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  let  her  down  to  the  ground,  where  Sam 
Innes  promptly  released  her  from  the  rope  and  sent 
it  back. 


ception  of  Gussie  Silvers,  who  remained  to  the  last. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  tie  the  rope  around  hoi 
waist,  the  cynic  called  out : 

No  need  ot  putting  her  out  that  way  ;  the  crowd 
has  passed  out  and  so  can  we.” 

All  light,  said  Fred,  dropping  the  rope  and 
picking  the  little  actress  up  in  his  arms,  as  he  would 
a  ten  year  old  child,  and  walking  out  with  her:  but 

they  were  all  pretty  near  strangled  by  inhaling  the 
smoke. 
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Out  01  the  street  they  all  hurried  back  to  the  hotel, 
Fred  keeping  charge  of  Gussie  as  though  he  had  de¬ 
voted  himself  specially  to  her  protection. 

“  You’ve  saved  my  life,  Fred,”  said  Gussie,  “but 
I’m  in  an  awful  fix.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Why,  I  lost  all  of  my  clothes  that  I  wore  down 
there,  including  stage  costumes.” 

“  Don’t  let  that  worry  you,  dear.  You  can  have  a 
hundred  dollars  to-morrow  morning  to  get  anything 
vou  want.” 


“Fred,”  she  asked,  “why are  you  so  good  to  me:  be  getting  a  big  salary,  as 


her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

“  Because  I’ve  found  out  you  are  a  good  little  girl, 
Gussie,  giving  your  sick  mother  every  dollar  of  your 
salar3r.  I’m  not  in  this  thing  for  the  money  that’s  in 
it  at  all,  but  simply  for  the  fun,  having  nothing  else 
to  do  just  now,  and  you  must  not  forget  what  I  told 
you  yesterday — that  Fred  Fearnot  is  37our  brother,  to 
whom  you  can  come  for  protection,  or  an}7 thing  else 
you  need.” 

“I’ll  never  forget  37our  kindness,”  she  remarked. 

“  Oh,  I  won’t  forget  3tou,  either,”  he  returned,  “  be¬ 
cause  what  I  have  done  for  37ou  has  been  a  source  of 
great  happiness  for  me.  A  girl  who  has  to  earn  her 
own  living  and  support  her  mother  doesn’t  have  much 
of  a  show  in  life.” 

“That’s  so,”  she  said.  “Still,  1  could  be  happ37 
and  contented  in  m3r  work  if  only  mother  was  well.” 

“Well,  don’t  forget  that  if  your  mother  needs  aiy- 
thing  37ou  are  to  let  me  know.” 

B37  that  time  he  had  reached  the  hotel,  where  the 
girls  got  around  him,  singing  his  praises  for  his  cool 
courage  in  the  face  of  great  danger. 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  in  a  fire  before,”  laughed  Fred. 
“Very  few  people  ever  get  burned  up  in  a  fire  except 
those  who  lose  their  heads.  If  tlmy  keep  cool  and 
look  around  they’ll  be  veiy  apt  to  find  some  avenue 
of  escape.” 

Gussie,  with  scarce^7  anything  on  except  Fred’s 
overcoat,  ran  up  to  her  room,  put  on  another  dress 
and  soon  returned  with  the  overcoat  on  her  arm. 

“  Sa3r,  Gussie,”  laughed  Teny,  “you  look  real 
cute  in  that  overcoat,  37ou  ought  to  get  one  like  it.” 

“It  felt  very  comfortable  while  I  was  in  it,”  she 
replied,  laughingl37.  “  I  would  have  been  in  an 
awful  fix  if  Fred  hadn’t  loaned  it  to  me.” 

On  investigation  it  was  found  that  both  the  stage 
costumes  in  Gussie’s  dressing  room  had  been  do¬ 
st  ro3red,  and  Mrs.  Hammond  was  ver37  much  exer¬ 
cised  over  it,  as  she  would  be  compelled  to  suppl3T  the 
deficiency  by  purchasing  such  cheap  material  as 
could  be  found  in  a  country  town.  She  was  up  veiy 
early  the  next  morning,  hurried  out’ to  the  stores, 
made  the  purchases,  and  asked  the  wife  of  the  hotel 
keeper  to  send  for  a  couple  of  dressmakers  in  great 
haste.  By  noon  she  succeeded  in  getting  up  some 
pretty  good  substitute  for  the  costumes  that  had  been 
lost. 

1  n  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  Gussie  appeared  the 
next  morning  after  the  fire,  Fred  handed  her  a  hun¬ 


dred  dollars,  and  told  her  to  use  it  to  replace  things 
that  had  been  destroyed. 

“WI137,  I  didn’t  lose  one-fourth  what  this  would 
bu37,”  she  replied. 

“Never  mind  about  that.  Put  the  balance  away 
where  it  will  be  safe,  and  when  you  get  to  Minne- 
apolis  37ou  can  bu3r  such  things  as  37ou  want,  which  { 
probably  37ou  couldn’t  find  in  a  little  place  like  this.” 

“  I  ma37  never  be  able  to  repay  this,  Fred,”  she 
said,  hesitating^7. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,  little  girl.  Some  day  37ou’ll 


leading 


lad37  in  some 


compaiy,  where  37ou  could  be  able  to  pa37  it  back  out 
of  a  week’s  salar3r.” 

“  Oh,  I  dare  not  indulge  such  a  hope,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  3tou  keep  a  light  heart  and  good  times  are 
in  store  for  37ou  3ret.” 

The  next  town  the37  pla37ed  in  the  news  of  the  fire 
and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  girls  gave  them  a 
crowded  house,  and  when  Fred,  as  the  patriot  spy,, 
appeared  on  the  stage,  he  was  greeted  with  a  storm 
of  applause,  and  they  kept  it  up  until  some  one  in 
the  audience  began  to  call  his  name  and  asked  him 
for  a  speech. 

He  stepped  forward  to  the  footlights,  waved  his; 
hand  for  silence,  and  an  instant  hush  fell  upon  the 
audience. 

“Kind  friends,”  he  said,  “whilst  thanking  you, 
permit  me  to  sa37  that  if  37ou  don’t  keep  quiet,  37ou’ll 
be  in  danger  of  another  fire,  as37ou’ll  knock  the  lights 
down  about  our  heads.” 

“  Tell  us  about  the  fire,”  cried  a  voice  in  the  crowd, 

“Wait  till  after  the  performance  and  I  will,”  and 
with  that  he  stepped  back  to  his  place  on  the  stage 
and  the  pla37  went  on. 

Gale  as  a  British  officer,  was  the  leading  man,  but 
Fred,  as  the  patriot  sp37  was  the  lion  of  the  hour. 
Evey  time  he  appeared  the  audience  roared  applause 
and  cheered  evey  sentiment  he  uttered.  Gale  was 
positive^7  enraged,  but  he  kept  his  temper  admirably 


while  on  the  stage. 


In  the  third  act,  where  Fred  rushed  out,  rifle  in 
hand,  to  rescue  the  patriot  maiden,  he  and  Nellie 
pla37ed  their  parts  so  well  that  the  wildest  kind  of  ex¬ 
citement  ensued,  hundreds  of  people  rising  to  their 
feet  as  he  held  the  British  soldiers  at  bay,  and  finally 
seized  the  girl  in  his  arms  and  dashed  through  the 
woods  with  her. 

Then  came  the  scene  at  the  old  well,  and  after  the 
first  verse  was  sung,  and  while  the  audience  were 
listening  to  the  owls  and  the  whippoorwills,  Nellie 
crept  through  the  bushes,  stood  b37  him  in  the  moon¬ 
light  and  sang  the  rest  of  the  song  with  the  two 
bo37s. 

Then  came  the  howling  of  the  wolves  and  the  yowls 
of  the  wildcats,  and  in  her  terror  the  girl  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  whereupon  he  lifted  her  up  and 
bore  her  away,  thus  again  making  a  hit. 

At  the  next  town  he  added  a  new  scene  in  the  song 
by  the  old  well  which  lasted  nearly  ten  minutes.  The 
girl  again  joined  them  and  had  sung  a  verse  with 
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them  when  the  howling  of  the  wolves  interrupted 
them.  She  clung  to  Fred  as  though  in  a  panic  of  fear, 
and  the  three  listened  till  a  couple  of  the  wolves  got 
into  a  tierce  fight  apparently  a  hundred  yards  away 
back  in  the  woods.  The  fight  lasted  nearly  five  min¬ 
utes,  during  which  the  snaps,  snarls  and  fierce  howl¬ 
ing  of  the  wolves  produced  sounds  that  were  simply 
indescribable.  The  faces  of  many  women  in  the 
audience  blanched  and  they  held  their  breath  as 
though  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

“Great  Scott!”  whispered  Manager  Hammond  to 
his  wife  behind  the  scenes,  “that  boy  is  a  whole  show 
in  himself.  He  improves  on  that  particular  scene 
every  time  he  goes  on.” 

“Yes,”  replied  his  wife,  “and  it’s  well  to  let  him 
have  his  own  way  about  it,  too.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  not  going  to  interfere  with  him  at  all, 
but  I’m  afraid  he’ll  be  running  the  whole  show  inside 
of  a  fortnight,  yet  as  long  as  he  fills  the  house  I  won’t 
kick.” 

When  the  curtain  dropped  on  the  scene  at  the  old 
well  the  manager  congratulated  Fred  on  the  success 
of  it. 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Fred;  “there’s  nothing 
like  making  the  blood  of  the  audience  tingle.” 

The  next  day  Fred  took  Gale  aside  and  suggested 
to  him  that  he  come  into  the  scene  again,  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  old  well  by  backing  clear  across  the  stage, 
through  the  woods,  where  he  could  be  seen  by  the 
audience  from  his  waist  up,  with  his  drawn  sword 
cutting  and  slashing  at  a  pack  of  wolves  that  had 
attacked  him,  making  about  a  three  minutes’  fight 
of  it. 

“By  George,  Fearnot !”  exclaimed  the  actor, 
“that  would  be  a  tremendous  hit;  but  I’ve  only  got 
three  more  days  to  stay  with  the  company,  you 
know.” 

“  Yes,  I  was  thinking  about  that,”  returned  Fred, 
“and  the  reason  why  I  wanted  you  to  do  it  is  to  give 
me  a  chance  to  suggest  to  the  manager  that  he  recall 
that  note  and  keep  you  with  us.” 

“Do  you  really  mean  that,- Fearnot  ?”  Gale  asked, 
very  much  surprised. 

“Yes,  Gale,  I  do.  I  wanted  to  prove  to  you  that 
I  bear  you  no  ill  will  at  all,  and  I’m  satisfied  that 
after  you  know  me  a  little  better,  we  can  get  along 
splendidly  together.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you’ve  said  that.” 

“Well,  there’s  another  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you. 
Gale,  and  that  is  that  I  have  noticed  that  you  are  a 
little  bit  jealous  of  me,  on  account  of  Miss  Traynor.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  you  have  no  grounds  in  the 
world  for  being  so,  for  she  is  not  the  kind  of  a  girl 
that  I  can  fall  in  love  with.  She’s  all  right,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  I  mean  no  disparagement  of 
her  whatever,  only  she’s  just  simply  r.ot  the  kind  of  a 
girl  who  could  reach  my  heart.  This  I  say  to  3*011 
confidentially.” 

“All  right,  old  man  ;”  and  Gale  grasped  his  hand 
and  shook  it  warmly.  “  I  frankly  confess  to  a  weak¬ 


ness  in  that  quarter,  for  we’ve  been  playing  together 
nearly  a  year.” 

At  the  next  town  where  they  played  they  ran  into 
a  snowstorm,  and  the  house  was  not  as  full  as  it 
would  have  been  otherwise.  Yet,  there  were  not  many 
vacant  seats.  Those  who  were  present,  however, 
were  wildly  enthusiastic  over  the  play.  The  scene  at 
the  old  well,  where  the  British  officer  had  a  meeting 
with  the  patriotic  girl,  by  appointment,  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  was  the  most  vivid  one  that  had  ever  been  seen 
on  that  stage.  The  girl  and  the  officer  had  separated 
and  Fred  and  Terry  went  on,  creeping  around,  star¬ 
ing  here  and  there,  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and 
then  drew  up  a  bucket  of  water  to  quench  their  thirst, 
and  all  the  time  they  were  looking  around,  the  hoot¬ 
ing  of  owls  was  heard,  and  occasionally  the  cry  of  a 
whippoorwill. 

Then  they  sang  the  first  verse  of  the  old  song,  after 
which  the  girl  joined  them,  crying  out,  as  she  rushed 
up,  that  she  had  seen  wolves  in  the  woods,  and  was 
afraid  to  go  home. 

“We’ll  see  you  home,”  said  Fred,  and  again  they 
began  to  sing,  with  the  girl's  voice  chiming  in  with 
them.  Then  came  the  long,  bloodcurdling  howl  of  a 
wolf  back  in  the  woods,  which  caused  the  girl  to 
shudder  and  move  up  closer  to  Fred.  The  song  went 
on,  though  frequently  interrupted  by  the  wolves. 
Then  they  stopped  to  listen  to  the  fierce  fight  going 
on  in  the  woods,  as  though  they  were  attacking  each 
other  or  somebody.  Suddenly  the  tall  form  of  the 
British  officer  was  seen  backing  across  through  the 
woods,  cutting,  slashing  and  thrusting  with  his  sword 
in  the  bushes.  The  gleam  of  the  bright  saber  was 
seen  flashing  here  and  there  in  the  moonlight,  while 
the  fierce  snapping  of  the  wolves  actually  made  the 
hair  stand  on  end  on  many  a  head  in  the  audience. 
Men  and  women  stood  up  on  their  feet,  gazing  and 
listening  with  blanched  faces.  When  he  was  half 
way  across  the  stage,  the  patriot  girl  was  seen  gaz¬ 
ing  at  him,  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her,  and 
eyes  bulging  almost  from  their  sockets.  Yet  she 
uttered  not  a  word,  for  the  life  of  her  lover  was  at 
stake.  If  the  wolves  killed  the  officer  he  would  be 
saved. 

Everybody  in  the  audience  seemed  to  understand 
what  was  naturally  passing  through  the  mmd  of  the 
patriot  girl  as  she  gazed  at  the  wolves,  who  were  ac¬ 
tually  fighting  her  battle.  Finally  the  Briton  backed 
clear  across  the  stage,  through  the  woods,  and  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  the  fight  continued  some  two  or  three 
minutes  longer,  during  which  time  the  sounds  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  as  though  the  Briton  had  re¬ 
treated  faster,  until  at  last  they  died  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  after  which  Fred  turned,  caught  the  girl 
around  her  waist,  saying  : 

“  Now,  we’ll  see  you  home.” 

When  the  curtain  rang  down  on  the  scene,  Ham¬ 
mond  was  in  a  fever  of  delightful  excitement.  lie" 
grasped  Fred’s  hand,  exclaiming : 

“  That  scene  is  the  main  feature  of  the  whole  play, 
and  it  ought  to  run  for  a  month  in  Minneapolis.” 
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“  All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “  let  it  run.” 

••But  how  did  you  get  Gale  into  it  ?” 

“Oh,  I  hoodooed  him.  If  you’ll  keep  him  in  the 
company  I  think  you’ll  have  no  trouble  with  him  in 
the  future.” 

“  Well,  I'll  think  about  it,”  replied  Hammond. 


CHAPTER  X. 

# 

FRED  MAKES  A  GREAT  HIT  ON  THE  STAGE. 

After  the  play  was  over  that  night  the  manager 
met  Gale  behind  the  scenes  and  extended  his  hand  to 
him,  saying: 

i  “  I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  Gale,  for  working  up 
that  fight  with  the  wolves.  It  was  simply  grand.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  returned  Gale.  “  Fearnot 
suggested  it  to  me  and  asked  me  to  help  him  out  with 
it,  and  I  promised  him  I  would.” 

“Well,  see  here,  if  you  and  Fearnot  will  work  to¬ 
gether  harmoniously  I’d  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so, 
and  would  recall  that  notice  and  have  you  stay  in  the 
company.  What  do  you  say  ?” 

“  Well,  I’m  willing,”  Gale  replied,  “for  I  find  that 
Fearnot  is  easy  to  get  along  with  after  one  under- 
stands  him.” 

“  Oh,  he’s  a  genius,”  remarked  the  manager.  “He 
la}rs  over  anything  I  ever  ran  across.  His  ventrilo- 
quial  powers  are  simply  marvelous.” 

“Yes,  he’s  a  good  one,  and  better  still,  he  seems  to 
be  a  good  all  around  fellow.” 

^  “  Oh,  he  is  undoubtedly.  It’s  strange  that  we’ve 

never  run  up  with  him  anywhere  in  New  York  City.” 

The  next  morning  when  Gale  met  Fred  he  told  him 
what  the  manager  had  said  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
to  continue  with  the  company. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “  I  knew  it 
would  settle  him,  for  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Hammond  about 
it  last  night  and  found  she  was  ready  to  do  anything 
I  suggested.” 

*  “  Oh,  you’ve  won  all  the  women  of  the  company,” 

laughed  Gale.  “  I  never  saw  them  so  stuck  on  a  fel¬ 
low  in  my  life.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  make  it  a 
rule  wherever  I  go,  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of  the 
women  and  girls.  They  appreciate  kindness  and  defer¬ 
ence  a  great  deal  more  than  men  do,  and  that  I  al¬ 
ways  try  to  show  them.” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  that’s  a  good  rule  on  general  principles  ; 
but  some  of  them  will  pull  your  leg  for  all  you  are 
worth.” 

“  Oh,  I  never  let  them  do  that  with  me  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  never  let  them  know  or  think  that  I 
suspect  them  of  any  such  game.  As  a  general  thing 
women  in  the  theatrical  profession  are  imposed  on 
outrageously.” 

“No  doubt  of  that,”  assented  Gale,  “and  so  are 
the  men  sometimes.” 

Some  two  or  three  days  later  the  company  struck 


Minneapolis,  where  they  were  billed  to  play  for  a 
week.  There  for  the  first  time,  Fred  and  Terry  were 
thunderstruck  at  finding  their  names  in  six-inch  let¬ 
ters  on  the  billboard. 

“Great  Scott,  Terry,  that’s  the  worst  yet !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Fred.  “  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

“Why,  hang  it,  I  can’t  think,”  replied  Terry. 
“I’m  utterly  and  completely  flabbergasted.  It’s  a 
good  thing  for  us  that  we  are  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  New  York.” 

“Yes;  but  for  all  that  I’m  afraid  the  home  folks 
will  get  hold  of  it.” 

“Oh,  no;  we’re  not  making  a  sensation  big  enough 
for  that.  The  only  danger  lies  in  our  running  up 
against  somebody  out  here  who  knows  us.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  there’s  no  danger  of  that.” 

That  night  the  great  theater  was  jammed  from  pit 
to  dome  on  account  of  the  curiosity  excited  by  the 
promised  battle  of  wolves  in  the  forest.  The  play  was 
the  same  they  had  been  playing  at  the  one  night 
stands,  and  so  great  was  the  hit  made  by  the  young 
patriot  spy  and  the  scene  at  the  old  well,  together 
with  the  fight  with  the  wolves  in  the  forest,  the 
papers  the  next  morning  described  it  as  the  most 
thrilling  play  that  had  ever  been  seen  on  the  boards 
of  any  theater  in  that  city. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Hammond,  when  he  read 
the  comments  of  the  press.  “  We’ll  stick  to  that  one 
play  as  long  as  it  will  fill  the  house.” 

The  next  night  there  were  “no  standing  room” 
signs  put  out,  even  before  the  curtain  was  raised  on 
the  first  act,  and  during  the  entire  week,  including 
two  matinees,  the  house  was  jammed. 

The  other  plays  that  Hammond  expected  to  put 
on  were  held  back.  He  wanted  to  engage  the  theater 
for  another  \^eek,  but  found  that  previous  engage¬ 
ments  prevented.  He  found  another  theater,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  city,  which  he  engaged  for  a  month,  and 
proceeded  to  telegraph  to  the  small  towns,  canceling 
engagements  there,  until  further  notice.  So  they 
moved  over  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  the  other 
theater,  which  was  at  least  a  mile  farther  away  from 
their  hotel. 

Of  course,  while  they  were  to  stay  so  long,  the 
manager  engaged  quarters  for  them  in  a  private 
boarding  house. 

Night  after  night  the  theater  was  jammed  to  see 
the  patriotic  play,  hear  the  songs,  and  listen  to  the 
fights  of  the  wolves.  During  the  week  Fred  was 
busy  thinking  up  a  new  scene  which  he  wished  to  in¬ 
troduce,  in  which  he  could  bring  in  little  Gussie  Sil¬ 
vers  in  a  way  that  would  advance  her  prospects  for 
the  future,  but  he  would  say  nothing  to  her  or  any¬ 
one  else  about  it,  until  he  had  fixed  it  in  his  mind  just 
right. 

It  was  while  he  was  thinking  about  it,  that  Ham¬ 
mond  decided  to  put  the  play  of  “  The  Lovers  ”  on  the 
board  during  a  matinee.  Botli  Fred  and  Nellie  Tray- 
nor  had  been  rehearsing  it  for  over  a  week.  It  was 
well  advertised  and  when  the  first  matinee  came  oil 
the  audience  was  electrified  at  the  passionate  love- 
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making  of  tlie  lover,  whilst  Nellie,  herself,  was  so 
carried  away  by  his  ardor  that  several  times  she  had 
to  be  prompted,  notwithstanding  she  had  played  it 
many  a  time  before  with  Frank  Gale.  He  introduced 
several  phases  that  were  startling,  and  expressions 
that  added  tenfold  to  the  intensity  of  his  love-mak¬ 
ing.  The  lover  kissed  his  sweetheart  in  a  way  that 
was  so  entirely  different  from  the  traditional  stage 
kiss,  that  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  audience  were 
electrified,  as  though  each  one,  herself,  had  received 
it,  and  the  scene  was  encored  three  different  times,  a 
thing  that  had  never  happened  with  the  play  before 
within  the  knowledge  of  Hammond,  who  had  seen  it 
perhaps  a  thousand  times.  It  established  Fred  s 
reputation  as  the  best  love-maker  ever  seen  on  the 
stage.  He  caught  the  girl’s  face  between  his  hands 
and  kissed  her  eyes.  Then  he  sang  that  most  intense 
of  all  love  songs,  whilst  still  holding  her  face  between 
his  hands : 

«  Thine  eyes  like  the  stars  that  are  beaming 
Have  entered  the  depth  of  my  soul ; 

And  m3"  heart  hath  grown  wild  with  the  dreaming, 
And  the  feeling  I  cannot  control.” 

His  voice  seemed  to  fairly  tremble  with  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  love,  and  at  times,  while  even  the  notes 
were  floating  through  the  house,  he  would  kiss  her 
and  yet  keep  the  song  going. 

It  was  something  new  in  the  way  of  stage  love- 
making  and  even  a  greater  hit  than  the  moonlight 
'  scene  in  the  Revolutionary  play,  and  so  great  was  the 
commendation  of  the  press  that  Hammond  announced 
to  the  company  that  he  would  double  their  salaries  if 
they  would  give  six  matinees  a  week ;  they  voted 
unanimously  to  do  so. 

As  for  Nellie  Traynor,  who  pjayed  the  role  of  the 
lover’s  sweetheart,  she  declared  that  &is  love-making 
thrilled  her  until  she  was  almost  beside  herself,  not¬ 
withstanding  she  knew  it  was  not  real  but  simply 
acting. 

To  Fred’s  astonishment,  the  next  day  after  the 
matinee  he  received  over  a  dozen  scented  and  beauti¬ 
fully  written  notes  from  as  many  different  lovesick 
young  girls,  and  at  the  next  performance  huge 
bouquets  of  flowers  were  thrown  at  him,  or  delivered 
to  him  by  the  ushers,  while  he  was  on  the  stage,  im¬ 
mediate^7  after  singing  the  famous  love  song. 

“Fred,  old  man,”  said  Terry  that  night,  when 
alone  in  their  room  together,  “  I’ll  bet  37ou  could  get 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  by  simply  asking 
for  it,  or  threatening  to  leave  the  compan37.  You’re 
making  Hammond’s  fortune.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred;  “we’re 
having  our  share  of  the  fun,  ain’t  we  ?” 

“  Oh,  37es.  I  had  more  fun  than  37ou  did,  though, 
standing  behind  the  scenes  watching  Gale.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  when  3rou  were  holding  Nellie’s  face  be¬ 
tween  your  hands,  kissing  her  eyes  and  singing  to 
her,  he  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  ground  his  teeth 
in  silent  rage, 'and  clenched  his  list  as  though  he 
wanted  to  smash  something  with  all  his  might.” 


“By  George,  is  that  so?”  said  Fred. 

“  Yes.” 

“Then  he  really  loves  [the  girl,  and  I  wish  I  could 
substitute  another  one  for  her.  Though  1  really  don  t 
think  that  she  cares  anything  for  him.” 

“  Neither  do  I ;  but  I’ll  wager  a  week’s  salary  that 
in  less  than  a  week  she  ll  be  so  dead  stuck  on  you  as 
to  make  trouble  if  you  smile  at  any  other  girl.” 

“  Oh,  I  won’t  have  that,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Well,  you’d  better  look  out  for  it,”  advised  Terry. 

“  She  says  as  a  kisser  you  H37  over  anything  she  ever 
ran  up  against  in  all  her  stage  experience.” 

“I  guess  she’s  right  about  that,”  laughed  Fred, 

“  for  I  think  there’s  where  the  -success  'of  the  whole 
business  lies,  in  getting  out  of  the  old  way  of  slinging 
kisses  around  on  the  stage  with  no  life  in  them.” 

It  turned  out  that  Terry  was  right,  for  Fred  soon 
noticed  that  she  was  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  him  personally,  and  one  da}7  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  made  love  to  a  girl  off  the  stage. 

“Never,”  he  replied.  “If  I  were  really  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  girl  I  think  it  would  frighten  me  half  to 
death  and  I  wouldn’t  have  the  courage  to  tell  her 
so.” 

“Well,  a  great  many  people  are  asking  me  if  we 
are  not  really  lovers,  because  you  throw  so  much 
reality  into  your  actions.” 

“Oh,  yes,  they’ve  asked  me  the  same  thing,  too; 
but  I  always  tell  them  if  I  am  I  don’t  know  it.  I’ve 
had  about  a  score  of  notes  from  young  ladies  and 
girls,  nearly  all  of  them  asking  if  it  is  true  that  we 
are  really  lovers.” 

“Have  you  answered  any  of  them?”  she  asked. 

“No.  I  don’t  know  whether  to  do  so  or  not.  Yet 
I  am  afraid  if  I  do  not,  it  may  give  offense  and  hurt 
the  business  of  the  house.  I’ve  a  notion  of  asking  Mr. 
Hammond  about  it.” 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  do  that,”  she  replied,  “because 
that’s  a  personal  matter  with  which  he  has  nothing 
to  do.” 

Nevertheless,  he  spoke  to  the  manager  about  it, 
but  did  not  show  any  of  the  notes,  as  he  regarded 
them  as  a  lien  upon  his  honor  as  a  man, 

“Answer  everyone  of  them,  my  boy,”  advised 
Hammond,  “  and  tell  them  that  you  are  heart-whole 
and  not  in  love  with  anything,  as  yet,  but  your  profes-  * 
sion.  That  will  set  them  in  a  flutter  and  bring  them 
to  every  performance,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  your 
attention  in  some  way,  for  there  is  a  tremendous 
streak  of  foolishness  in  the  majority  of  girls  and  young 
women.” 

“  I  believe  that’s  a  good  idea,”  he  laughed,  “but 
it  may  subject  me  to  a  correspondence  that  I  will  be 
unable  to  keep  up.”  I 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  that.  I’ll  hire  a  secretary 
for  you,  if  necessary.  In  another  week  I  want  you 
to  try  a  heroic  character,  to  see  what  you  can  do 
in  that  line.” 

“That’s  pretty  hard  work,”  returned  Fred.  “Two 
performances  a  day  leaves  very  little  time  for  sleep 
or  study.” 
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“\es,  1  know;  but  in  this  profession  you  have  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and  just  now  it’s  hay¬ 
ing*  time  with  us.  And  now,  while  we  are  talking 
about  it.  I'll  say  to  you  that  if  you'll  stick  to  me  in 
this  thing’,  to  the  end  of  our  tour.  I’ll  pay  you  one 
hundred  dollars  a  week,  instead  of  the  twenty -five  you 
started  out  with.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  sir.  What  is  the  length  of  the 
tour  ?” 

Oh,  it  is  to  run  a  couple  of  months  yet.  When 
it  ends  I’d  like  to  make  a  contract  with  you  to 
open  in  New  York  City  in  the  fall  for  the  entire 
season.” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  laughed  Fred.  “I  wouldn’t, 
play  in  New  York  City  for  a  thousand  dollars  a 
night.” 

“The  deuce  you  wouldn’t!  What’s  the  matter 
with  playing  there?” 

“  Oh,  my  parents  live  there,  and  both  of  them  would 
go  out  and  commit  suicide  if  I  were  to  go  upon  the 
stage.” 

“  Thunder !  Don’t  they  know  anything  about 

•54- 

“  No.  They’ve  never  suspected  me  of  doing  such 
a  thing.  The  truth  is,  I  never  performed  in  public  in 
my  life,  until  I  struck  up  with  you.” 

“  Great  Scott,  Fearnot !  What  are  you  giving 
me  ?” 

“The  straight  truth,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  it’s 
the  same  way  with  Terry.  We  were  both  classmates 
at  school  and  while  he  was  spending  the  holidays 
with  me,  my  father  sent  me  out  West  to  attend  to 
some  business  for  him,  with  the  understanding  that 
when  it  was  settled  we  were  to  spend  our  time  as  we 
pleased,  seeing  the  country.” 

“  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  my  boy,  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  make  both  fame  and  fortune  on  the  stage, 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  it, 
simply  because  I  am  satisfied  you  can  make  a  tre¬ 
mendous  success  of  it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  think  about  that,  but  if  I  do  I  shall  have 
to  adopt  a  stage  name  and  keep  about  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  New  York  City.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right !  Keep  out  of  New  York, 
then,  until  you’ve  established  a  reputation  in  the  the¬ 
atrical  world.  At  present  neither  you  nor  I  know 
what  your  best  hold  is  as  an  actor.  It  may  be  that 
you  can  do  better  as  a  tragedian  than  in  the  melo¬ 
drama.  We  must  try  to  find  out  that  before  the  tour 
ends.” 

“All  right;  but  while  you  are  trying  to  find  out 
what  I  can  do,  give  little  Gussie  a  chance  to  show 
what  she  can  do.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  splendid  actress  in  her.” 

“  Well,  I  hadn’t  noticed  anything  very  promising 
about  her  other  than  she  is  a  faithful,  painstaking 
girl  in  her  work.” 

“  I’ve  been  watching  her  closely.  She  has  a  won¬ 
derful  depth  of  feeling,  and  is  very  quick  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  a  scene  and  act  right  up  to  it.” 

“  How  about  Nellie  ?”  the  manager  asked. 


“She’s  a  good  one,  and  so  is  Elsie,  Jbut  I  don’t 
think  that  either  of  them  have  the  real  histrionic 
ability  that  Gussie  has.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FAME  AND  FORTUNE  OFFERED  FRED  BY  A  ST.  LOUIS 

MANAGER. 

During  the  week  following  their  removal  to  the 
other  theater  the  Revolutionary  play  was  kept  on  the 
board  during  the  evening,  and  that  of  “The  Lovers” 
at  the  matinee.  The  house  was  packed  each  time 
with  appreciative  audiences.  The  matinees  were 
crowded  with  women,  anxious  to  study  Fred’s  love- 
making  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  experience. 
Sometimes  there  were  a  thousand  women  present  and 
less  than  two  hundred  men.  Hundreds  of  women  be¬ 
came  extremely  sentimental  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  and  notes  and  bouquets  poured  in  on  Fred  until 
he  was  almost  in  despair.  Parties  of  them  would 
take  a  private  box  and  send  urgent  requests  to  the 
manager  to  bring  him  in  that  they  might  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him. 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Fred,  the  first  time  the 
manager  came  to  him  with  the  request  that  he  visit 
the  private  box  at  the  right  of  the  stage,  where  an 
elderly  lad}7,  with  half  a  dozen  beautiful  girls  around 
her,  was  waiting  to  see  him. 

“Oh,  you’ll  have  to  go,”  laughed  Hammond.  “It 
will  make  you  all  the  more  popular,  and  if  you  can 
become  a  social  lion  so  much  the  better  for  you.” 

“I  see,  now,”  remarked  Fred,  “that  I  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  not  adopting  a  stage  name  at  the  beginning ; 
but  I  guess  it’s  all  right,  as  I’m  a  thousand  miles 
awa}r  from  home.  So,  go  ahead.  I’ll  follow,”  and  the 
manager  led  the  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  private 
box,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  elderly  lady, 
who  in  turn  presehtqd  him  to  the  others. 

“We  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to  send  for 
you,”  said  the  elderty  lady,  “and  tell  you  personally 
how  much  we  appreciated  your  splendid  acting. 
We’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  this  city  before; 
and  the  most  astonishing  thing  is,  that  one  so  young 
as  you  should  be  so  skilled  in  the  art  of  love-making.” 

“  Thank  you,  madam,”  he  laughed,  “  I  don’t  know 
a  thing  about  the  passion  from  personal  experience 
and  doubt  very  seriously  whether  I  could  really  do  as 
well  with  an  ugly  girl  as  with  Miss  Tray  nor.” 

“  Oh,  m37 !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  3Toung  ladies,  “  if 
you  can  make  love  so  ardently  without  feeling  it, 
what  in  the  world  would  }7ou  do  if  }7ou  really  were  in 
love  ?” 

“  That’s  a  question  I’ve  asked  m37self,”  he  laughed. 
“  While  I  am  one  of  the  greatest  admirers  of  the 
sex,  I  have  never  }7et  fallen  in  love  with  one,  so  I 
don’t  know  what  I  would  do  in  that  case.” 

Then  they  praised  his  singing  and  paid  him  so 
many  handsome  compliments  that  he  really  felt  em- 
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barrassed.  He  thanked  them  all  kindly  and  in  an¬ 
swer  to  their  invitations  to  visit  them  in  their  homes, 
said  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  him  to  do 
so,  as  he  had  to  perform  twelve  times  a  week.  Then 
the  girls  asked  him  for  his  photograph,  with  his 
autograph  signature  on  each. 

“  I  haven’t  a  single  one,  but  will  sit  for  a  picture 
soon,  just  to  oblige  you,  for  the  ladies  of  Minneapolis 
have  been  so  extremely  kind  to  me,  I  shall  ever  bear 
them  in  grateful  remembrance.  I  shall  have  to  leave 
you  now,”  he  added,  “for  I  will  have  to  go  on  again 
in  a  few  minutes.” 

With  that  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  box  and  re¬ 
turned  behind  the  scenes,  where  he  found  Nellie  Tray- 
nor  in  an  extremely  bad  humor. 

“They’ve  been  making  love  to  you  in  there,  have 
they?”  she  remarked. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  replied.  “They  simply  wanted  to 
know  if  I  were  in  love  with  you.” 

“What  did  you  tell  them?” 

“  I  told  them  I  was  desperately  in  love  with  you, 
professionally.” 

“Oh,  professionally,  eh?  And  what  did  they  say 
to  that?” 

“They  asked  me  if  you  were  in  love  with  me  the 
same  way  and  I  said  I  thought  you  were,  but  that  off 
the  stage  you  detested  me.” 

“Fred  Fearnot,  did  you  say  that?” 

“Yes,”  he  laughed. 

“Well,  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  find  some  man  who  can 
whip  you  for  telling  such  a  story  on  me.” 

“Why,  can’t  you  understand  that?”  he  laughed. 
“It  was  to  give  them  an  idea  of  your  splendid  abili¬ 
ties  as  an  actress,  and  I  succeeded,  for  they  quickly 
remarked  that  one  must  be  a  splendid  actress  to  so 
well  portray  a  passion  she  did  not  feel.” 

She  accepted  the  compliment  and  was  really  pleased. 
They  soon  went  on  the  stage  again  and  passed 
through  another  phase  of  the  lovers’  romance  that 
thrilled  the  audience  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
women  wept  through  nervous,  sjmipathetic  excite¬ 
ment,  and  when  they  sang  a  duet  together  they  were 
almost  buried  under  a  shower  of  bouquets. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  petition  signed  by  hundreds 
was  presented  to  the  manager,  asking  him  to  put 
the  Revolutionary  play  on  the  boards  during  one  of 
the  matinees,  in  order  to  give  school  children  an 
opportunity  to  see  it ;  so  the  announcement  was 
made  the  next  day  that  it  would  be  done,  and  that 
afternoon  the  great  building  was  packed  from  pit 
to  dome  with  boys  and  girls,  whose  patriotic  im¬ 
pulses  were  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  by  the  acting  of  the  patriot  spy  and  the  Yankee 
girl  whose  lover  was  a  prisoner  in  the  British  camp. 
The  moonlight  scene  at  the  old  well,  with  the  hoot¬ 
ing  of  the  owls,  the  cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  followed 
by  the  howls  of  the  wolves  and  the  fierce  fight  with 
them  by  the  British  officer,  thrilled  them  as  they 
had  never  been  before  in  their  lives.  Then  came  at 
the  end  of  the  play  the  song  of  “Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  in  which  Terry’s  blubbering  evoked  screams 


of  laughter  that  were  kept  up  even  after  t  hey  emerged 
out  upon  the  street. 

A  week  later  Fred  was  met  by  a  man  on  the  street, 
in  front  of  the  theater,  who  told  him  he  wished  to 
have  a  few  minutes  of  private  talk  with  him. 

“  All  right,  sir,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  at  your  serv¬ 
ice.” 

“  I  wish  to  engage  you  for  my  theater  in  St.  Louis 
for  the  next  season,  if  you  have  not  already  signed.” 

“I  have  not  signed  3ret,”  Fred  replied;  “but  the 
opening  of  next  season  is  a  good  way  off  yet,  and  I 
don’t  think  I  can  see  my  way  clear  to  make  an  en¬ 
gagement  so  far  ahead.” 

“Why,  my  dear  sir,  I’ve  made  engagements  five 
years  ahead,  several  times.” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  that,  sir,  but  they  were  with  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  were  very  glad  to  make  future  engage¬ 
ments,  particularly  when  the  manager  was  responsi¬ 
ble.” 

“  W ell,  ain’t  you  a  professional  ?” 

“No,  I  am  simply  an  amateur  playing  for  fun.” 

“  Oh,  well,  now,  you  can’t  give  me  that  sort  of 
stuff.”  • 

The  man  looked  at  him  as  though  he  suspected  him 
of  trying  to  play  him  for  a  greenhorn. 

“Well,  it’s  a  fact  nevertheless,”  laughed  Fred. 
“I  got  into  it  simply  by  accident,  and  will  get  out  of 
it  as  soon  as  I  become  tired  of  it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  give  you 
three  hundred  dollars  a  week  if  you’ll  sign  with  me 
for  next  season.” 

“  Well,  that’s  pretty  good  pay  and  I  may  take  the 
offer,  but  I  want  to  think  over  it  for  awhile,  because 
I  don’t  want  to  separate  from  my  friend,  Oleott.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  him,  too.” 

“  What’ll  you  give  him  ?” 

“I’ll  give  him  a  hundred  dollars  a  week.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  give  you 
the  first  show  after  my  engagement  ends  with  Ham¬ 
mond,  for  that’s  got  two  months  to  run  yet.” 

“Oh,  that  won’t  do.  A  manager  has  to  secure 
his  talent  just  as  quick  as  he  can,  for  fear  he’ll  lose 
the  opportunity  to  get  such  as  he  wants.  I’ll  give 
you  a  week  to  make  up  your  mind  about  it. 

“All  right,”  replied  Fred.  “Give  me  your  ad¬ 
dress  and  I’ll  let  you  know.  I’ve  been  thinking  of 
getting  up  several  specialties  that  would  be  some¬ 
thing  new  on  the  stage  and  draw  like  a  plaster.” 

“  So  much  the  better.  If  I  can  see  any  money  in 
any  specialty  you  get  up,  I’ll  take  it.” 

“But  there’s  a  little  girl  in  this  company  that  I 
want  to  fit  in  to  the  specialties.” 

“Which  one  is  that  ?”  the  manager  asked. 

“  The  little  brunette.  She  has  had  no  show  in  this 
companjq  and  3Tet  she  has  more  talent  than  any  girl 
in  it;  but  she  is  a  very  quiet,  good  little  girl,  and 
hasn’t  the  nack  of  placing  herself  forward  like  the 
others.” 

“Well,  if  she  has  any  special  talent,  I’ll  give  her  a 
show,  but  it’s  strange  Hammond  hasn’t  developed 
her.” 
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••  Oh,  Hammond  watches  the  box  office  more  than 
he  does  the  stage,"  laughed  Fred. 

••  Of  course,  he’d  be  a  fool  if  he  didn’t.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  assented  Fred,  “but  after  all  it’s 
the  work  on  the  stage  that  brings  in  the  money.  I 
never  met  Hammond  till  this  season,  and  I  find  him 
*a  very  level-headed  man,  who  pays  his  people  prompt¬ 
ly,  but  won't  lend  a  dollar  nor  advance  a  penny  to 
one  of  them.” 

>  “Oh,  ho  !  He’s  found  out  a  few  things,”  and  the 
St.  Louis  manager  laughed.  “The  profession  may 
think  a  manager  very  heartless,  but  he  runs  up  against 
more  snags  when  he  lends  money  or  makes  advances 
on  salaries  to  irresponsible  people,  than  in  any  other 
business  going.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  but  as  for  Olcott  and  nryself, 
we  don't  ask  for  any  advances  and  are  not  compelled 
to  work  for  a  living* ;  but  we  enjoy  the  fun  that  is  in 
*this  and  take  what  money  we  can  get  for  it.” 

The  conversation  was  broken  off  by  the  approach  of 
the  cynic  and  the  St.  Louis  man  went  away. 

*  “  He’s  after  you,  is  he  ?”  the  cynic  asked  of  Fred. 

“  Do  you  know  him  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Yes  ;  I  played  with  him  one  season.” 

“  How  did  he  treat  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  lie’s. all  right,  but  looks  out  for  No.  1  every 
time.” 

“  Do  you  know  of  a  sensible  manager  who  doesn’t  ?” 

“  Can’t  say  that  I  do.  It’s  a  rule  that  everybody 
seems  to  have  adopted.  Does  he  want  you  to  sign 
with  him  ?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Fred;  “he  was  simply  inquiring 
4f  I  thought  there  was  any  chance  for  him  to  get 

you.” 

“Ah!  What  does  he  offer  ?” 
k  “  Seven  dollars  a  week,”  replied  Fred. 

“Liberal  offer,”  remarked  the  cynic.  “Kindly 
sign  for  me  when  you  see  him  again,  and  if  you  can, 
make  a  ten  years’  contract.  But  if  you  want  a 
soft  snap  on  big  pay,  there’s  a  dime  museum  in  Chi¬ 
cago  that  would  like  to  make  a  lifetime  contract 
with  you.” 

“In  what  way?”  Fred  asked. 

%  “Oh,  simply  as  a  curiosity.  He  could  label  you 
as  the  man  who  never  told  the  truth  in  his  life, 
even  in  his  sleep;”  and  with  that  the  cynic  turned 
away,  leaving  Fred  chuckling  softly  to  himself.  But 
he  lost  no  time  in  reporting  to  some  of  the  other 
performers  that  he  had  seen  the  St.  Louis  manager 
talking  with  Fred,  and  offered  to  bet  that  Fearnot 
f  would  be  playing  in  St.  Louis  at  the  end  of  his  present 
engagement^ 

it  soon  got  to  Hammond’s  ears,  and  he  hunted  Fred 
up,  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement. 

“See  here,  now,  Fearnot,”  said  he,  “Baldwin,  of 
St.  Louis,  is  after  you,  but  I  think  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  you  ought  to  stick  to  me  to  the  end  of  my 
tour,  because  I  gave  you  the  chance  to  get  before  the 
public.” 

“I’rn  not  going  to  leave  you,  Mr.  Hammond,”  re¬ 
plied  Fred.  “Baldwin  offered  me  three  hundred  dol¬ 


lars  a  week  for  next  season,  but  I  told  him  I  wasn’t 
in  the  profession  for  a  living,  and  I  didn’t  know 
whether  I  would  continue  in  it  or  not.  I’m  going  to 
see  you  through  just  because  I’m  having  a  good  time 
with  the  company.” 

Hammond  was  overjoyed.  He  grasped  his  hand, 
shook  it  warmly,  and  said  : 

“I’ll  go  Baldwin  fifty  dollars  better  for  next 
season.” 

“I’ll  give  you  first  choice,”  laughed  Fred,  “so  you 
needn’t  worry.” 

Just  before  they  started  to  the  theater,  for  the 
matinee  performance,  Nellie  Traynor  grasped  Fred 
by  the  arm,  drew  him  aside,  and  asked  : 

“  Are  you  going  to  leave  the  company  ?” 

“No.  Who  said  I  was?” 

“  Oh,  the  cynic  is  offering  to  bet  that  you’ll  be 
playing  in  St.  Louis  in  a  short  time.” 

“  Oh,  well,  don’t  mind  anything  he  says.  I’m  sat¬ 
isfied  where  I  am.  I  like  the  boys  and  the  girls  in 
this  company,  and  am  going  to  see  them  through  the 
trip.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.” 

Baldwin  was  in  the  theater  that  afternoon,  and 
watched  all  the  performers  closely,  as  if  trying  to  size 
up  their  abilities,  and  after  the  performance  was  over, 
he  told  Fred  that  he  quite  agreed  with  him  about  the 
little  brunette ;  that  she  was  capable  of  doing  much 
better  than  her  opportunities  gave  her  a  chance  to. 

“  Oh,  she  is  full  of  dramatic  power,”  replied  Fred ; 
“  but  as  I  told  you  before,  hasn’t  the  nack  of  looking 
out  for  herself  like  some  of  the  other  girls  have.* 

A  day  or  two  later  Nellie  was  taken  ill  with  a  severe 
cold  and  Gussie,  who  had  been  her  understudy  for 
some  time,  was  substituted  for  her,  and  under  Fred’s 
instructions  she  made  a  tremendous  hit ;  so  much  so, 
that  Hammond  declared  she  was  the  better  of  the 
two.  Nellie  was  quite  sick  for  a  week,  being  confined 
to  her  room,  but  the  news  that  she  received  filled  her 
with  dismay,  and  from  being  Gussie’s  friend  she 
turned  to  be  her  bitterest  enemy,  saying  a  great 
many  very  hard  things  about  her.  She  even  told  Mrs. 
Hammond  that  Fred  had  given  her  money  to  buy 
clothes  after  the  fire  in  the  theater  in  the  country 
town,  and  also  money  to  send  to  her  mother  before 
that. 

“  Do  you  know  that  to  be  true  ?”  Mrs.  Hammond 
asked,  very  much  shocked. 

“Yes,  I  do,  for  he  sent  the  money  to  her  by  me; 
but  you  mustn’t  say  anything  to  him  about  it.” 

It  was  a  mean  thing  to  do  and  she  lived  to  bitterly 
repent  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  wife  of  the  manager  lost  no  time  in  asking 
Gussie  about  Fred’s  giving  her  money,  and  she  very 
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frankly  told  her  how  it  happened,  and  that  he  had 
sent  it  to  her  through  Nellie  as  a  loan;  “for  Nellie 
had  told  him  a  secret  I  had  confided  to  her,  about  my 
mother  writing  to  me  for  money  to  save  her  from 
being  put  out  on  the  street  by  the  landlord.  I  was 
crying  over  it,  because  I  didn’t  have  the  money  to 
send,  as  Mr.  Hammond  had  refused  to  advance  my 
salary  one  week.  When  he  heard  it  he  gave  Nellie 
fifty  dollars  for  me  as  a  loan.  I’ll  never  forgive  her 
for  speaking  of  it.” 

“It  was  a  mean  thing  in  her  to  do,”  remarked 
Mrs.  Hammond,  “  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  speak  to 
you  about  it  and  find  out  if  it  is  true.  I’m  now  going 
to  ask  Fred  about  it,  not  that  I  doubt  what  you  have 
told  me,  but  because  1  think  it  best  to  let  him  know 
that  I  know  all  about  it.” 

“I’ve  no  objection  to  that,”  said  Gussie,.  “for  he 
told  me  after  the  fire  that  if  I  had  need  of  a  brother 
I  would  find  one  in  him,  and  ever  since  then  he  has 
been  like  a  brother  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
much  a  gentleman  as  any  man  I  ever  met.” 

When  Mrs.  Hammond  spoke  to  Fred  about  it,  he 
asked  her  how  she  found  it  out,  and  she  frankly  told 
him  how  she  got  hold  of  it. 

“Now,  look  here,  Mrs.  Hammond,”  said  Fred, 
“did  she  tell  you  this  thing  for  the  purpose  of  low¬ 
ering  Gussie  in  your  estimation  or  not  ?” 

“Oh,  she  seems  to  be  very  ugly  towards  Gussie, 
but  what  it’s  about  I  don’t  know.” 

.  “Well,  I  do.  She  has  heard  that  Gussie  has 
made  a  success  of  her  role,  and  spiteful  jealousy  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  Now,  Gussie  is  a  good  girl,  if 
ever  there  was  one  in  the  world.  She  sends  home 
every  cent  of  her  salary  to  her  invalid  mother,  and 
when  I  heard  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  she 
could  have  every  dollar  in  my  pocketbook  if  she 
needed  it.  My  father  is  worth  millions,  and  I  can 
get  all  the  money  I  want.  I  am  in  this  thing  sim¬ 
ply  for  the  enjoyment  of  it — not  because  I  care  a 
snap  for  the  pay.  I  will  not  play  the  lover  again 
with  Nellie  Traynor,  so  whenever  that  piece  is  put  on 
the  boards  you  can  count  me  out,  unless  Gussie  plays 
the  woman  in  it.  She  has  more  talent  than  any  girl 
in  the  company,  but  that  I  would  be  sor^  to  have 
you  repeat,  for  I  don’t  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
anyone.  If  Mr.  Hammond  will  give  me  a  chance  I 
will  prove  to  him  that  she  has  the  best  talent  of  his 
whole  combination.” 

Several  days  passed  and  Nellie  reported  herself  able 
to  go  on  the  stage  again  and  that  night  she  per¬ 
formed  her  part  well,  as  the  heroine  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  play,  with  her  old  time  skill  and  vigor,  but  the 
next  morning  she  was  told  that  on  account  of  her 
recent  illness,  two  performances  a  day  would  be  over 
taxing  her  strength,  and  that  Gussie  would  continue 
to  play  the  sweetheart  in  “  The  Lovers.” 

That  threw  her  into  a  rage,  and  she  went  to  Gus- 
sie’s  room  and  raised  such  a  row  that  the  little 
brunette  fled  to  Mrs.  Hammond  for  protection. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred  !”  exclaimed  Terry,  “there’s 


war  between  the  blonde  and  the  brunette,  and  I’ll  bet 
my  salary  that  you’re  the  cause  of  it.” 

“Have  they  had  a  quarrel  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Quarrel !  I  guess  they’ve  had  a  fight,  and  the 
little  girl  had  to  retreat.” 

“Sorry  to  hear  it,  but  if  Gussie  wants  any  help  she 
can  get  it  from  me.” 

“You  keep  out  of  it,”  laughed  Ter^.  “Never 
take  part  in  a  woman’s  fight.  You’ll  get  your  hair 
pulled  sure.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  old  man,  I  expected  this,  for 
there  is  a  streak  of  jealous}^  in  the  blonde  as  big  as  a 
fence  rail.  I  told  Mrs.  Hammond  that  Gussie  made  a 
better  sweetheart  in  the  play  of  “  The  Lovers  ”  than 
Nellie  did,  and  suggested  that  she  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  play  that  role  in  the  future.” 

“Ah  !  There  3tou  are,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  thought 
you  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  You’d  better  write 
your  epitaph  and  let  me  have  it  beforehand,  so  I  can 
make  sure  that  it  goes  on  your  tombstone,  for  there’s 
Indian  blood  in  that  blonde,  as  sure  as  you  live.” 

That  evening,  before  the}''  went  to  the  theater, 
Elsie  Warner  placed  a  note  in  Fred’s  hands,  and  on 
opening  it  he  found  it  was  from  Nellie,  simply  asking 
him  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  requested  that  Gussie 
should  take  her  place  in  the  play  of  “  The  Lovers.” 

He  answered  it,  saying  : 

“  Yes,  it  is  true,  and  in  return  permit  me  to  ask 
you  if  it  is  true  that  you  reported  to  Mrs.  Hammond 
that  Gussie  had  received  money  from  me,  and  hint¬ 
ing  that  she  was  not  all  right?” 

The  reply  crushed  Nellie  completely,  for  she  under 
stood  from  that  moment  that  through  her  jealous 
anger  she  had  forever  lost  the  respect  of  the  only 
young  man  she  ever  cared  anything  about.  It  madt 
her  ill  again  for  several  days,  but  a  complete  change 
had  come  over  her,  and  she  no  longer  had  any  dis¬ 
paraging  remarks  to  make  about  Gussie  or  anyone 
else.  What  pained  her  most,  however,  was  that 
Fred  sent  her  no  messages  inquiring  for  her  health, 
seeming  to  ignore  her  very  existence. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  was  winning  tremendous  ap¬ 
plause  from  admiring  audiences  twice  a  day.  People 
seemed  never  to  tire  of  his  songs,  his  exhibition  of 
ventriloquism  and  his  superb  acting.  Nightly 

crowds  came  over  from  St.  Paul,  and  such  was  the 

> 

interest  excited  by  his  success  in  both  plays,  that  the 
manager  canceled  still  further  engagements  in 
country  towns  and  hired  a  theater  in  St.  Paul  for 
three  weeks,,  performances  to  begin  there  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  termination  of  his  engagement  in 
Minneapolis. 

On  recovering  her  health  again,  Nellie  Traynor  re¬ 
sumed  the  role  of  the  heroine  in  the  Revolutionary^ 
play,  and  Fred  treated  her  with  all  the  kindness  and 
consideration  that  was  possible  for  any  man  to  do.  She 
was  quiet  and  reserved,  but  always  had  a  smile  for 
him  and  a  kind  word  for  everybody.  She  was  trving 
her  utmost  to  win  back  his  confidence. 

When  the  engagement  began  at  St.  Paul,  Fred  told 
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the  manager  that  Gussie’s  salary  should  be  raised. 

Said  he : 

“  She  is  worth  every  cent  of  fifty  dollars  a  week.” 

“  I  can't  afford  to  give  it,”  said  Hammond.  / 

“  Yes,  you  can,”  insisted  Fred.  “  You  never  played 
to  better  houses  in  your  life.” 

“  I'll  give  her  forty,”  replied  Hammond. 

“  All  right,  take  ten  dollars  otf  my  salary  and  put 
It  on  to  hers.  There’s  nothing  mean  about  me  if 
there  is  about  you.” 

Hammond  turned  red  in  the  face,  but  he  knew  that 
Fred  was  a  fighter  from  way  back,  and  furthermore, 
that  his  success  depended  entirely  upon  his  and 
Terry’s  presence  on  the  boards. 

“You  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  girl,”  the  man¬ 
ager  remarked. 

“lam,”  replied  Fred,  “but  not  as  you  probably 
*.  \hink.  I’m  not  in  love  with  her,  or  with  any  other 
I  girl.  But  she  is  the  most  painstaking  of  the  four 
‘girls,  has  a  sick  mother  to  support  and  hasn’t  the 
•hack  of  looking  out  for  herself,  as  the  others  have. 
That’s  the  extent  of  my  interest  in  her.  I  know  that 
she  is  a  good  girl,  one  whom  I  wouldn’t  be  ashamed 
to  own  as  a  sister.”  »  • 

“Oh,  yes;  she’s  all  right,”  assented  Hammond. 
“  I’ll  pay  her  the  fifty  dollars  a  week.” 

“Oh,  you  can  take  ten  dollars  a  week  off  from  my 
salary  and  put  it  on  to  hers,  if  you  like.” 

“Ho.  I  won’t  do  that.” 

“All  right,  then.  I’m  going  to  tell  the  little  girl 
about  it,  for  it  will  make  her  very  happy;”  and 
forthwith  he  went  in  search  of  Gussie,  but  learned 
that  she  was  up  in  her  room. 

He  quietly  wrote  a  little  note,  telling  her  the  .news 
-and  sent  it  up  to  her. 

He  was  right.  It  did  make  her  happy,  and  that 
evening  she  played  as  never  before  in  her  life. 

The  engagement  at  St.  Paul  was  an  exceedingly 
prosperous  one,  and  Hammond  cleared  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  week.  He  would  have  extended  it,  but 
other  managers  had  engaged  the  theater,  so  he  went 
back  to  Minneapolis  for  another  week,  and  there 
played  to  full  houses  again. 

All  the  time  Fred  kept  growing  in  popularity  as  an 
actor,  until  he  could  have  procured  engagements  for 
fifty  dollars  a  night,  from  a  dozen  different  managers. 

From  Minneapolis  the  company  went  to  Omaha, 
where  they  played  a  week  to  full  houses. 

Hammond  ignored  the  country  towns  altogether, 
and  engaged  theaters  by  the  week  in  the  larger  cities, 
/  knowing  that  Fred,  Terry  and  the  two  plays  would 
I  draw  full  houses.  From  Omaha  they  made  a  long 
jump  to  Kansas  City,  where  they  had  a  two  weeks’ 
engagement.  On  the  way  there  the  engine  was  de¬ 
railed  and  a  smash  up  was  the  result,  killing  three 
people  and  wounding  nearly  a  score  of  others.  Fred 
exerted  himself  to  get  at  Gussie  and  extricate  her 
from  the  wreck,  but  found  Nellie  Traynor  in  his  way, 
in  a  fainting  condition,  so  he  seized  her  in  his  arms, 
leaving  Terry  to  look  after  Gussie.  By  dint  of  hard 
work  they  managed  to  get  out  with  the  two  girls  in 


time  to  save  them  from  being  burned  to  death  in  the 
wrecked  car. 

It  seemed  that  the  car  took  fire  from  the  oil  of  the 
lamp  by  which  it  was  lighted.  The  cynic  and  Sam 
limes  were  pretty  badly  hurt,  whilst  Hammond,  the 
manager,  had  an  arm  and  a  leg  broken.  It  was 
thought  he  would  die  before  assistance  could  reach 
him. 

“Great  Scott,  bo3Ts  !”  Fred  exclaimed,  “this  is 
awful !  Neither  Mrs.  Hammond  nor  any  of  the  girls 
are  hurt,  but  the  old  man,  Sam  and  the  cynic  are 
knocked  out.” 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  wounded 
had  to  lie  on  the  ground  two  hours  before  a  relief 
train  could  reach  them.  They  were  taken  on  to  Kan* 
sas  City,  where  the  wounded  were  taken  to  a  hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  other  members  of  the  company  went  to 
a  cheap  hotel,  where  quarters  had  been  engaged  for 
them. 

“  Say,  Fearnot,  what  are  we  to  do?”  Frank  Gale 
asked  of  Fred.  “  The  old  man  is  in  the  hospital ;  Sa*i 
and  the  cynic  are  badly  hurt,  and  the  manager’s  wife 
can’t  leave  him  to  run  the  show.” 

“  Hanged  if  I  know  what  we  are  to  do,”  Fred  re¬ 
plied.  “ It  looks  to  me  like  a  bust  up.” 

“Suppose  you  go  and  see  Mrs.  Hammond,”  Gale 
suggested. 

“  All  right,  I  will ;”  and  he  and  Terry  went  to  the 
hospital  and  found  the  manager’s  wife  completely 
broken  up.  The  surgeons  had  told  her  that  the 
chances  were  against  her  husband’s  recovery.  Of 
course  she  couldn’t  leave  him,  or  give  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  business. 

“  What  must  we  do,  then?”  Fred  asked  her. 

“  Iguess  you’ll  all  have  to  look  out  for  other  en¬ 
gagements.  If  you  can  take  the  theater  yourselves 
and  run  it  during  the  lease,  you  can  do  so,  provided 
my  husband  is  released  from  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter.” 

Fred  returned  to  the  hotel  and  told  them  what  she 
had  said,  and  they  decided  that  if  they  could  get  the 
places  of  the  two  actors  who  were  hurt  in  the  wreck 
filled  by  competent  actors  they  might  go  on  with  it, 
provided  the  owner  of  the  Opera  House  would  agree 
to  it.  Hammond  had  put  up  a  forfeit  when  he 
signed  the  lease  of  the  Opera  House  and  that  would  be 
lost  unless  the  performances  were  given,  but  as  he 
was  now  out  of  it  the  proprietor  required  a  deposit  of 
three  hundred  dollars  before  he  would  let  them  begin. 
That  left  them  in  despair  until  Fred  offered  to  put  up 
the  money  on  condition  that  he  be  elected  manager 
for  the  time  being.  They  very  promptly  complied 
with  his  condition  and  the  play  went  on  as  though  « 
nothing  had  happened.  Two  stranded  actors  in  the  v 
city  were  found  who  filled  the  places  of  the  cynic  and  / 
8am  Innes  quite  acceptably.  i 

The  house  was  not  full  at  the  first  performance,  a» 
the  fame  of  the  company  had  not  extended  so  far,  bifb  s 
the  papers  the  next  morning  gave  such  lively  ac¬ 
counts  of  tjie  performance,  the  house  was  jammed  on 
the  following  night!  The  proprietor  of  the  theater 
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placed  trusty  men  in  the  box  office,  who  saw  that 
everything* 1  was  done  right,  and  accounted  for  every 
dollar  received,  so  far  as  Fred  was  able  to  find  out. 

“What  a  fortunate  thing  it  was  for  us,  that  you 
were  with  us,  Fred,”  said  Gussie,  “for  I  had  sent 
nearly  all  my  money  home  to  mother  and  would  have 
been  stranded  if  the  company  had  disbanded.” 

“Oh,  you  forget  you  have  a  brother  along,”  he 
laughed;  “but  let  me  give  you  a  little  bit  of  advice, 
little  girl !  that  out  of  the  salary  you  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing,  you  keep  half  of  it  by  you  all  the  time,  for  one 
never  knows  what’s  going  to  happen.  After  this  en¬ 
gagement,  I  doubt  that  I  will  play  again.” 

“Oh,  dear,”  she  exclaimed,  “are  you  going  to 
leave  the  stage  ?” 

“I  am  not  a  professional,  you  know,”  he  replied, 
“and  Terry  and  I  are  thinking  of  going  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  or  taking  a  trip  around  the  world.” 

When  the  other  girls  heard  of  that,  they  were  in  a 
state  of  alarm  and  begged  Fred  to  hold  the  company 
together  until  the  end  of  the  theatrical  season ;  “else 
we  will  all  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  probably 
not  be  able  to  make  other  engagements  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  season. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “If  Mrs.  Hammond  will 
place  me  in  communication  with  the  advance  agent 
I’ll  try  to  do  so.” 

That  day  he  saw  Mrs.  Hammond,  and  after  an  in-  1 

■'  ■  —  —  —  "■  '  -V  ^  - 

LETTERS  FROM 

P.  ADOLPHUS  SWEETCAKE 

The  Dude. 


No.  7. 

To  the  Editor  of“  WORK  AND  WIN.” 

I  weceived  my  pay  this  mawning,  and  I  am  vewy 
gwateful  to  you  for  it. 

It  came  in  vewy  hand y,  as  my  landlady  had 
bothered  me  about  my  board,  just  because  I  was  a 
twifle  in  awweahs,  about  three  months. 

She  did  it  weal  wudely,  too,  no  considewation  for 
a  fellah’s  finer  feelings. 

It  was  at  the  suppah-table. 

Most  of  the  chappies  were  there,  too. 

I  came  and  took  my  seat., 

I  began  to  wepast  (wepast,  1  think,  is  a  bettah- 
sounding  word  than  “eat.”)  , 

I  saw  that  my  landlady — her  name  is  Donnelly, 
howwid  name,  ain’t  it?  I  think  that  if  I  were  a 
woman  and  could  not  mawwy  a  man  with  a  nicer — 
ah — appellation  than  Donnelly,  I  would  pwefer  to  wc- 
main  single,  even  if  I  had  to  sew  clumsy  wed  shirts 
upon  a  machine  to  buy  bwead — did  not  look  pleased 
at  me  at  all. 

'  ‘The  expression  of  her  face  was  not  placid. 

Wather  was  it  the  weverse. 

“Mr.  Sweetcake?”  she  suddenly  bwoke  out. 

”’T  looked  up. 

“Well?”  said  I. 

“Put  down  yez  fork.” 

Stupeftedly  1  obeyed. 


ter  view  with  her  she  telegraphed  in  her  husband’s 
name,  to  the  advance  agent,  to  address  all  of  his 
communications  to  Fred  Fearnot,  as  manager  of  the 
company.  Having  thus  arranged  the  matter,  he 
held  them  together  about  six  weeks  longer,  playing 
to  crowded  houses  in  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Nashville 
and  Louisville,  which  brought  them  to  the  end  of  the 
theatrical  season,  with  about  four  thousand  dollars 
in  the  treasury,  over  and  above  the  very  liberal  sal-' 
aries  that  had  been  paid  them.  * 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  give  five  hundred 
dollars  each  to  the  girls,  so  they  can  rest  through  the 
summer  and  be  ready  to  join  us  again  in  the  fall,  if 
we  decide  to  keep  up  the  racket.” 

“All  right,  old  man,”  replied  Terry,  and  the  four 
girls  were  made  happy  by  the  gift  of  five  hundred  dol-  |1 
lars  each,  which  seemed  like  a  foi  tune  to  them. 

The  company  disbanded  and  the  members  took  the. 
train  for  New  York  City. 

_  r 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  actor. 
Brief  as  it  was,  he  won  a  splendid  reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  exponents  of  the  histrionic  art  be¬ 
fore  the  footlights. 


[the  end.] 

Read  “Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase 
Across  the  Ocean,”  which  will  be  the  next  number 


(8)  of  WORK  AND  WIN. 


“Drop  yez  knoife  !” 

I  did. 

“Don’t  ye  dare  cut  another  bit  off  av  that  gob  av* 
beefsteak  that  ye  have  upon  yez  plate  !” 

I  weally  thought  for  a  minute  that  the  eweature 
had  gone  wild.  t 

Pwesently,  though,  I  wegained  my  self-possession. 

“  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  in  such  a  mannah  ?”  I 
intewwogated. 

She  sniffed. 

“Ye  are  not  aware,  ye  peppermint  candy  stick,  are 
ye?”  she  said. 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“  Thin  it  must  be  sawdust  ye  have  in  yez  head  in- 
stead  av  blirains.  How  long  have  ye  been  here  ? 

“Thirteen  weeks.” 

“  How  much  board  have  yez  paid  ?” 

I  weflected. 


. 


“I  believe  that  I  paid  in  advance  when  I  came,”  I  i 
weturned,  with  dignity. 

“Wan  wake,”  said  she;  “and  how  much  since? 
Not  the  smell  ava  cent.  And  yersilf  sporting  around  f 
wid  a  gould-headed  cane,  and  wearing  buckets  av 
flowers  in  yez  button-hole.  And  haven’t  I  heard  yez 
tell  av  yez  going  to  the  thayater ?  Ye  at  the  thay-  -JL 
ater  thrying  to  mash  some  av  the  corpse  de  bally,  I 
suppose,  and  me  down  in  the  kitchen  wid  me  arums 
up  to  the  elbows  in  soapsuds.  Faix,  if  I  had  the 
money  that  ye  owe  him  I  could  go  to  the  thayater? 
too,  and  sit  in  an  uproar  box  loike  a  leddy.  Now,  ye 
cadaverous  gum-dhrop  !”  1 » 

She  paused  for  a  reply. 
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Weallv,  I  was  too  weak  to  give  her  one. 

The  uttah  surpwise,  and  the  shame  that  I  felt  at 
my  position,  had  wendahed  me  almost  incapable  of 

uttahance. 

Actually,  I  was  verbally  stunned. 

(How  do  you  like  the  expwession  “  verbally 
stunned  ?”  1  think  myself  it  is  what  the  stweet  boys 
call  a — ah — “corkah!”) 

So  she  went  on  : 

“Now,  Mr.  Sweetcake,  if  ye  have  ears,  reply  to  the 
question  :  Whin  do  ye  mane  to  pay  me  ?” 

Her  query  was  anothali  “  corkah.” 

She  might  just  as  well  have  asked  me  when  I  meant 
to  die.  You — ah — see  that  I  had  pledged  half  of  my 
salawy  in  advance  for  six  weeks,  in  partial  payment 
for  half  a  dozen  new  neckties,  weal  beautiful  ones  they 
are,  too,  golden  states  upon  a  cwimson  gwound. 

I  stuttahed  out  that  I  would  settle  just  as  soon  as 
1  could. 

Mrs.  Donnelly  gwinned. 

A  contemptuous  gwin. 

Wight  in  my  face. 

“Ye  will  not  settle  it  as  soon  as  ye  can,”  said  she. 

“  Twuly  I  will.” 

“Ye  will  not,  I  repate.” 

“Why  not?” 

“  It  is  mesilf  who  will  not  let  ye.” 

“How?” 

“Ye  will  pay  me  some  board  on  account  to-morry, 
or  I  will  kape  ye  locked  up  in  yez  room  till  ye  do.  It 
is  not  foire  ye  out  will  I,  for  ye  wud  be  only  too  ready 
to  go,  Mr.  Sweetcake — and  a  sweet  cake  that  ye  are, 
too,  ye  have  heard  from  me.” 

I  awose  and  went  wight  upstairs  without  any  far- 
;  ther  wemarks.  I  would  lowah  myself  to  argue  with 
such  a  cweature. 

When  I  got  up  in  my  woom  I  cwied. 

Yes,  1  did. 

Cwied  weal  tears,  for  I  was  awfully  mortified. 

Pwesently  Chollie,  and  Gussie,  and  Fweddie,  and 
several  of  the  west  of  the  boys  came  up. 

From  their  faces  I  could  wealize  at  once  that  they 
felt  tewwibly  bad  for  me. 

Fweddie  must  have  perceived  that  I  had  been  giv¬ 
ing  away  to  my — ah — justifiable  emotions. 

He  tapped  me  upon  the  shoulder. 

“Dolphie,  old  chappie  ?”  he  said. 

“Well,  old  fellah?”’ 

“  Bwace  up.” 

“  How  ?” 

“  Come  out  with  me.  Take  a  glass  of  wootbeer. 
You  will  feel  bettah.” 

I  wefused. 

For  gwave  weasons. 

f  I  am  full}7  aware  of  my  weckless  nature.  I  knew 
that  if  my  blood  became  inflamed  with  stimulants 
that  I  might  wreak  some  tewwible  vengeance  upon 
^  the  landlady. 

“How  much  is  the  gwand  sum  total?”  asked 
( lussie. 

“Of  what?”  I  asked. 


“Your  board  bill?” 

I  shrugged  my  shouldahs. 

The  question  made  me  feel  worse  than  evali. 

“I  am  sliuali  that  I  don’t  know  exactly,  Gussie,” 
said  I,  “but  it  is  something  awful.” 

“How  large?” 

“Nearly  thirty  dollahs;  must  be.” 

There  was  silence — a  dead  silence. 

My  cwonies  looked  at  one  anothah  with  pallid  faces. 

Pwesently  Chollie  spoke. 

“  Great  Gawd,  Dolphie,”  he  said,  “this  is  dwead- 
ful.  Thirty  dollahs  !  that  would  last  me  for  a  whole 
37eah  !  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  wid  of  youah 
money?  You  haven’t  gambled?” 

'“No,  except  when  I  chucked  dice  for  cigawettes.” 

“You  lost?” 

“No,  I  won;  five  cigawettes.” 

“You  don’t  dwink?” 

“Vewy  seldom.” 

“And  then — aw — of  course  the  pwopah  capah,  at 
somebody  else’s  expense?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Then,  Dolphie,”  gwavely  wemarked  Chollie,  “it 
must  be  a  woman.  Yes,  it  must  be  a  woman.” 

“Chollie,”  weturned  I,  as  I  hid  my  head  between 
my  hands,  “you  have  guessed  it.  You  know  Miss 
Dale  ?” 

“Yaas,  I  dawnced  with  her.” 

“  I  took  her  to  the  opewa.  I  believe  that  I  must 
have  been  cwazy;  and  aftah  the  opewa  we  had 
oystahs.  It  was  not  the  opewa  that  bwoke  me  so 
much  as  it  was  the  oystahs.  She  ate  five  box  stews, 
and  extwa  cabbage  evewy  time.  And  weally  I  believe 
that  she  hinted  sevewal  times  at  chocolate.” 

“Well,”  said  Chollie,  “I  can’t  think  what  can  be 
done.  How  much  cash  have  you  ?” 

“Nine  cents.” 

“  Cawn’t  you — aw — pawn  something  ?” 

“You  know  very  well  that  I  was  forced  to  pawn 
my  last  pin  to  pay  my  washing  bill.” 

Chollie  appeahed  to  give  up  my  case  as  hopeless. 

“Dolphie,”  said  he,  “if  I  only  had  the  money  I 
would  settle  youah  bill  most  gwaciously.  But  I 
haven’t.” 

Neither  had  Fweddie. 

Or  Gussie  or  the  west  of  the  chappies. 

So  they  asserted,  and  I  felt  pwetty  well  convinced 
that  they  were  twuthfully  speaking. 

Chollie  sighed. 

“ The  only  wesource,  Dolphie,”  he  said,  “that  ap- 
peahs  to  me  left  to  you,  is  the  windali-sill  and  a 
wope  ladder.” 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  before  there  came  a  wap  at 
the  door. 

Who  was  the  wapper  I  will  tell  you  next  week. 

Yours  truly, 

Dolphie. 

P.  S. — Would  you  please  ask  youah  fashion  editor 
the  cowwect  hue  of  chest-pwotectahs  for  the  coming 
wintah  and  early  spwing? 
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